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a The Build Se 
O 
ei ce u 1 r S Pe 
‘ee ae: 
is we 
ae HE love of home is one of the most _ing to the solidarity of the nation and the gee 
Te) sacred of human fabrics, for its weave — welfare of the people as a whole. re} 
as if made up of every good and beautiful Songs and poems of praise have been written eras 
oao strand that grows out of life’s fibers. It isa _ for those men of epic stature who have thrown Ors, 
BA very practical thing, too, for it has to do with gigantic structures of steel and concrete up- “ee 
os: honest bricks, well-cured lumber, sturdy met- | ward—those who build huge bridges, canals, ‘eee 
Os als, durable concrete, architectural genius,and factories, machines. No one can or should ale 
1S all the things that enter into the makeup of _ dim this praise, but why should we not com- Ried 
Q: the material home. mend with equal fervor and enthusiasm those 1 @) 
oO} The love of home, then, is not confined to who build stout homes that will shelter [0] 
ee the owner, for it is cherished by the good _ families for generations? Fey 
"25 builder, the lumber merchant, the steel work- c" 
oe er, the carpenter, the plumber, the architect, ALL about us are these men—and women, ee: 
ss. the painter, the maker of carpets and curtains too, for women in many ways are add- 3% 
O: and furniture, in whose hands is entrusted the ing to the substantial fabrics of our daily A @) 
ee) task of creating something that will profoundly living. They sink their foundations deeply, oye) 
Hs influence the lives of those who pay for the where no eyes can see—honest foundations, as 
78h service of building. In effect, they all say, “I nevertheless. Their work soon may be covered | as: 
$s love your home.” forever, when the husks of building are thrown | ‘at 
a In securing the financial means for building, aside and the beautiful house emerges from | Fite 
re: the very first and most important requisite is its cocoon. They do all their work as well, see 
oer: honest construction and material. If the house both the unseen and the seen. They love er 
0" is well made, it stands virtually as its own humanity, and they respect their trust. They ‘6 
mS security. Therefore, in all efforts to bring furnish sturdy timbers and solid cement. They Sas 
A) about a greater era cf home ownership, this pore over plans and devise new ways of put- Oo. 
so love of home, held not only by the owner but ting beauty into architecture. They think of O86. 
Se by those who build, must be held all-impor- _ the families that will come, perhaps in another BO 
re tant. Those who slight their work and ma- century, to praise their workmanship and love 504 
om terial are trifling with one of the noblest im- and respect for their tasks. And out of their % 
ae pulses of the human heart, and are making love—the greatest building fabric of all—ap- gins 
Oo sport of one of the prime forces of national pears a beautiful, an imperishable thing, not oO 
con greatness. Those who build faithfully and made with hands alone, but also with imagi- ise: 
te well are real patriots, for they are contribut- _ native brains and loyal hearts. cate 
ere o:3 
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Along the Garden 


HENEVER we read books or 
see pictures of the coral-girt 
island of Hawaii, we see the 
maidens bedecked with garlands about 
their shoulders, called leis. Eugenia 
Bingham, one of our readers, writes: 

“Whenever you see a /ei worn, you 
know immediately that a beautiful 
thought has gone forth from some- 
one’s mind. The more leis, the 
more kind thoughts. Even tho 
you may be merely a tourist pass- 
ing thru the Paradise Isles, you 
soon thrill to the idea that this old 
world can’t be such a bad place to 
live in, after all, with such a 
wealth of spiritual and material 
beauty and loveliness in it. 

“Today in Honolulu when you 
see a lady shopper downtown 
wearing a wreath of pink carna- 
tions about her neck, or a man 
working in an office with a string 
of fragrant, creamy, wild ginger 
hanging from his shoulders, or a 
dusty workman digging conduit 
trenches in the street, with a /e? 
of orange ilima draped about his 
hatband, you know immediately 
that someone has given each of 
them love or kind wishes, that 
someone cares, that a happy 
thought has gone out from some- 
one’s heart to make each of their 
lives brighter. Perhaps they had 
a birthday, or a wedding anni- 
versary, or maybe somebody just 
loved them for no reason what- 
ever except that they are worthy 
of it. For love and the /ei are 
no respecters of persons, wealth, 
or social position. This inexpen- 
sive little flower Jeti hangs so 
gracefully about the neck of the 
contented island fisherman, per- 
fumes the air he breathes as fra- 
grantly, and thrills his heart with 
as deep a joy as can the costliest 
silk or shell det purchased by the 
wealthiest tourist.” 

Tis a pretty custom! How 
much happier all of us would beif 
our friends more frequently ex- 
pressed their appreciation of us 
in some such tangible way. 


HE garden path wanders all 

over.the world. It winds among 
mountains, across deserts, thru 
places with arctic climates and hot, 
arid regions. He whois interested 
in flowers is perennially charmed 
with the world abouthim. Lethim 
travel over the mountains of Colorado, 
the plains of Nebraska, the semiarid re- 
gions of Utah, or spend the day in a 
peaceful town in California, he will see 
some plants to interest him, some new 
flower, or one which is thriving better 
than at home. Let him remain at 
home, each year he may bring to his 
garden the cactus of Arizona, the 
rhododendron from the Carolinas, the 
pinks from China, and scores of other 
flowers from near or far. 


ARDEN interest is universal. That 
city which has not made its con- 
fines a veritable garden path is losing 
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an opportunity to make itself known. 

Los Angeles believes in beauty. This 
city, in which irrigation is necessary, 
thinks enough of beauty to employ 700 
men in the parks department. It be- 
lieves that the youth needs garden edu- 
cation from the earliest years, and it 
spends $200,000 a year, and maintains 
163 school gardens. 

Why are the people of Los Angeles 
willing to raise so much money to do 
these things? Because they have done 
enough civic improvement to know that 
it pays in dollars. They know that they 
cannot rely only upon an attractive 
natural location; they hope that you 


may visit them, and that some am q 
will write of their accompli 
In some sections of eat 's 
with as much as 304 
we resign ourselves to summer ths 
and allow to suffer dur- 
ing one only a few weeks. 
Los es, miles of 
have been installed upon, 
mountainsides to stimulatethe 


o 






fure odes in their & sur- 
roundings. 

Along the garden path of Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, and 
Montana, people feel the same 
joys in flower culture, for they 
have similar problems to be solved. 
Individuals have striven with their 
problems of home beautification, 
garden clubs have been organized 
to foster movements, park superin- 
tendents have pleaded for funds 
in spite of criticism. America 
is becoming more beautiful. 


ARE you a part of this great 
awakening of interest in 
the beautiful? The more-than- 
one-million subscribers to Better 
Homes and Gardens are changing 
the appearance of this country 
tremendously, yet in thousands of 
cities, hamlets, and countrysides, 
there is a need for a greater insight 
into the possibilities. “He who 
would have beautiful roses in his 
garden must first have beautiful 
roses in his heart,”’ wrote Dean 
Hole. You, ourreader, have better 
homes and gardens in your heart, 
and nothing is more worth while. 


“To  & and delve in nice clean 
irt 


Can do a mortal little hurt; 

Who works with roses soon will 
find 

Their fragrance budding in his 
mind. 

And minds that sprout with roses 


free— 
Well, that’s the sort of mind for 
me!” 


HE rose mind may be carried 

to your sewing circle, your 
club, your school, your church. People 
should recognize you as one who 
wants the desert to bloom as a garden. 
One blemish on the cheek of an apple 
spoils it. Perhaps some eyesore in your 
town also demands your attention; 
some place of business you own needs 
a cleanup; your home may need a 
planting; some porch, a box of flowers; 
some lawn, a few shrubs; some park, a 
little more support; some entrance to 
your town, a touch of Nature. 

All who are prepared for better 
homes and gardens may well start now 
to proclaim them, then plan them, plant 
them, and maintain them.—EDITOR. 
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Among the Conveniences 


of the \fodern Kitchen és a Telephone 


























































































































It és so handy in 
answering calls... in order- 
ing the day's provisions... 
in household communication 
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Tue kitchen of the modern home is 
not alone a place for the preparation 
of food... it has emerged ‘into some- 
thing of an office for the household. 
Here—over the kitchen telephone, or one 
in the pantry adjoining—orders for sup- 
plies are placed. Communication is had 
with other rooms in the house, and the 
servants’ calls can be handled without 
disturbing the rest of the household. 


In smaller homes, the kitchen tele- 
phone is especially important... in 
avoiding, for instance, such domestic 
tragedies as burnt biscuits, or scorched 
roasts. 


Telephones contribute to convenience 
in every part of the house. The modern 
idea is to have them sufficient in number, 
and so located, as to give the greatest 
ease in the use of the service. Each resi- 
dence has its special opportunities for 
telephone convenience. Your local Bell 
Company will be glad to plan with 
you the arrangements best suited to 
your own. Telephone them today. 
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“T stopped to chat 
with Neighbor A, 
wandered thru his big 
garden, and sat a 
while in the log cabin 
he has built under the 
trees near abrook that 
runs thru his garden” 














The Diary of a Plain Dirt Gardener 


HARRY DOYLE 


UGUST 2. Business far removed 
A from gardening has brought 
me to Cedar Point, Ohio, to 
attend a baby-chick convention. I’ve 
been here three days now, and the 
business palling on me, I slipped away 
this afternoon and went eastward for 
a solo walk along the shores of blue 
Lake Erie. 

I found a cactus growing. Which 
variety, I knew not, for I have not 
progressed that far in the book of ex- 
perience. Someone told me it was an 
Opuntia, or Pricklypear. Anyhow, here 
it was, growing where I didn’t know 
cactus grew—just like I’ve seen it 
growing so many times in the South- 
west. I also found a wonderfully fine 
evergreen vine creeping on the ground, 
covered with red berries. It was tiie 
Partridgeberry, which has the interest- 
ing feature of producing one berry from 
two flowers. 

August 4. Back home again, I was 
out long before breakfast and at the 
weeds, with trowel and basket. This 
afternoon I sowed some seeds of 
Rocky Mountain perennials that I se- 
cured from Colorado. It’s the wrong 
time of year, but I’ll put them out and 
see what happens. Then I weeded 
furiously until dark. Gardening is just 
one weed after another. 

August 5. On the way back from 


taking mail to the postoffice, I stopped 
Neighbor A, 
thru his big garden, his new rock garden, 
and sat a while in the log cabin he has 


to chat with 


built under the trees 
near the brook that 
runs thru his garden. 
This being Sunday, I 
could rest. At50’clock 
a rain came up, so | 
hurried home, donned 
old duds, and sallied 
forth between light 
showers to do some 
transplanting of seed - 
lings. I put in some 
Shasta daisies, a few 
more Shirley Digitalis, 
and duga lotof plants. 

August 6. Working 
from early dawn to 
breakfast, I trans- 
planted feverfew; Po- 
tentilla Miss Wills 
mott; Centranthu- 
ruber, or Jupiters- 
beard, a grayish- 
leaved perennial with 
large clusters of tiny 


“IT found a cactus 
growing where I didn’t 
know cactus grew’ 











soft-rose flowers; blue Platyeodons, or 
Balloonflowers; coreopsis, and Limoni- 
um latifolium, the perenniai Statice. 
(This latter is (Continued on page 53 
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They Named It “Cherry Lodge’ 


The Story of What Happened When Two 
Women Built a Home for Themselves 


A DutchColonial 
home instoneand 
shingles agaist 
a background of 
fine old trees 
which shelter its 
snugness against 
sun and wind 


house solely for yourself, for your 

own personal happiness and satisfac- 
tion, what would you put into it and what 
would you leave out? You, a man, may 
reply cynically that all nouses are built 
by women; that women are the arbi- 
tresses of everything pertaining to them, 
from quality of construction to the pat- 
tern of the wallpaper; that what they 
want goes in, and what men want usually, 
alas, does not. Oh, well. . . 

Suppose, however, that the growling 
sex did not have to be considered; that 
the only inhabitants of this hypothetical 
house were women. What then would the 
house be like; what would go into it and 
what would be lef out? 

A voice from the upper gallery says 
the house wouldn’t be like anything be- 
cause there wouldn’t be any house; that 
women so placed would take to an apart- 
ment and live there the rest of their lives. 
He is wrong. Two women, at least, didn’t 
like apartments and built themselves a 
house, made a garden round it, and say 


[: YOU, a woman, were building a 
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JOSEPH L. COPELAND 


they’ll stay there until they are old ladies 
in caps. Even then they are going to 
stay on and on as long as the Lord will 
let them, for they built this house that we 
show as a home, and with the years, their 
passion for its rugged white-washed walls, 
its garden and sunporch, its fire-lit living- 
room, its bedrooms looking out in early 
spring into the blossom-covered branches 
of the cherry trees, grows more keen. 

The owners of this little stone and clap- 
board house in Narberth, Pennsylvania, a 
suburb of Philadelphia, are Mrs. Ward W. 
Pierscn, widow of Major Ward W. Pier- 
son of the 79th Division, 315th Infantry, 
killed in action in the Argonne, and her 
sister, Miss Eva Armstrong. They dis- 
covered that two women cannot comfort- 
ably live alone in a large old family hcome- 
stead, so they sold it, and the first thing 
left out of the new house was size. 

A big house takes so much living up to. 
Perfectly all right for man, the proud he 
animal. He may put his mansion on the 
hilltop for all the world to see and marvel 
at, but for us—let us have the little house 





WALLACE & WARNER, ARCHITECTS 


in a small, winding lane. With this thought 
in mind, these two women set about the 
task of finding someone to build such a 
house, and were fortunate in discovering 
an architectural firm just then enamored 
of the idea of doing something to make 
the very small house beautiful. 


HE location for this house was found 

when the owners came suddenly upon 
a farm that was being divided into subur- 
ban building lots. They took part of the 
orchard—a small part, 60 feet along the 
front and about 125 feet back to a line 
of tall cherry trees that forms the rear 
boundary. But they got what they wanted. 
A little grove of ox-heart cherries was so 
situated on the ground that a house could 
be fitted very nicely in among them—and 
that, in due time, was what happened. 
They named it “Cherry Lodge.” 

Mrs. Pierson and Miss Armstrong had 
the usual trials and tribulations in build- 
ing. Everybody does. Accustomed to a 
big house, they began to lose heart when 
they finally saw the walls rise foot by foot. 
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The glassed-in side porch serves 
as welcoming hall and living-porch 


This house wouldn’t be big enough to 
swing a cat in! They comforted 
themselves with the thought that, 
liking birds, they didn’t like cats. 
And the morning and the evening 
were another day. 

When the house was completed, 
the rough stone walls whitewashed, 
the grading finished, the grass planted, 
and the moving-van beginning to un- 
load at the curb, they found the house 
had more room in it than they had imagined possible. 
Not enough, of course, to hold all they had brought 
from the old house; but courageously they had parted 
with treasured old furniture and other belongings and 
kept just enough to fit into their new home. 


‘THE architect, a man, had wanted to give them a 

convenient central hall, but they vetoed it in favor 
of the more compact arrangement shown in the plan. 
A central hall would have increased the length of the 
house, and the garage would probably have had to 
occupy a space at the rear of the lot instead of being 
attached to the house. It is close to the party line, while 
the sunporch, at the other end of the house, is within a 
few feet of the line on that side. This arrangement 
would not be practicable on every 60-foot lot, butin this 
locality, where each house is set with proper regard to 
its neighbors’ light, air, and landscaping, it fits in very 
well and leaves the entire rear of the lot for a flower 
garden. Itis a gardened home. 

The practical family man would probably have 
wanted to turn that nice level bit of earth back of the 
house into a place to grow a few peas, squash, tomatoes, 
and succotash, but not these women. While acknowl- 
edging the value of the vegetable garden as a boon to 
humankind, spiritually and physically, a place in which 
one can commune with Nature and the neighbors’ 
chickens while getting a lot of exercise for the muscles 
of the back, they turned down the pleas of beet and 
radish and planted 
hollyhocks. They 
planted a good 
many other flowers 





A graceful use of 
available space. 
The maximum of 
area is made usa- 
ble without sacri- 
fice of repose 
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A stairway planned for econ- 
omy of space and arrangement 
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4 The simple charm of the fireplace 
‘" ¢s in keeping with the exterior 





—delphinium and columbine, pinks, 
cornflowers, snapdragons, Canter- 
bury-bells, and other favorites, until 
now the garden is a riot of midsum- 
mer bloom. Shrubbery has been so 
cleverly planted that by late spring 
the garden is closed in on all sides; 
and here, under a cherry tree, the 
family of two and its guests have 
dinner on summer evenings and Sun- 
day-evening tea. Contrast this pleas- 
ant little inclosed garden, full of fragrance of flowers, 
with the “yard” of the average suburban home on a 
lot of similar size. Entrance to the garden is by means 
of a door from the sunporch and also by the kitchen 
door, this latter a very important door, for thru it 
comes the dinner. 

There is one thing in this garden not often seen in 
such surroundings. It is a tall, straight, white flagpole 
from which the country’s flag floats from 8 o’clock in 
the morning until sunset every day of the year. This 
flagpole, marked with a brass plate, is a memorial to 
Major Pierson. For the last four years the poppies 
planted at its base have begun their season’s blooming 
on Memorial Day. 


‘THE first plans for this house showed the kitchen as 

a very small cubbyhole tucked away in one corner. 
The architect argued that surely two persons would not 
want more than a kitchenette. These two did, and soa 
few feet were added to the kitchen, showing once more 
how women always get their own way. The kitchen, 
altho still small, is no longer a cubbyhole. 

A door leads from the kitchen to the garage, and 
another door in the same end wall leads up a short 
flight of steps to a maid’s room above the garage. This 
excellent arrangement of room and bathroom away 
from the main part of the house was suggested by the 
owners and skillfully worked out by the architect. The 
question of a coat closet also came up and this was 
placed in the wall 
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beside the fire- 
place, the (Con- 
tinued on page &7 


Everything that 
could be desired 
in a second-floor 
plan with four 
bedrooms, closets, 
and two bathrooms 
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To be truly successful, the guest room should be just what its name implies: a room dedicated to the comfort of 


the guests in your home. « 


An easy chair and a comfortable bed with good springs and mattress are fundamentals 


When a Guest Arrives at Your Home 


Does He Find a Comfortably Furnished Room Awaiting Him? 


much a guest room means to any 

home. If it is a new home estab- 
lished in a strange city or a far-distant 
village, the importance of this room takes 
on even greater proportions. Sooner or 
later, business in town, a desire to see the 
new grandson, a wish to renew friend- 
ships, or a convention near by will bring 
family and friends to your guest room. 
These visits will mean much to the entire 
family, and the homemaker will want to 
offer her guests a comfortable, restful, 
convenient room. 

There are all kinds and varieties of 

guest rooms. To be truly successful, the 
room should be just what its name im- 
plies: a room dedicated, as it were, to 
the comfort of guests in your home. 
In planning it, it would be well to 
think of these things: (1) The guest in 
your home does not know where a 
single thing in the house is kept. (2) 
All guests are travelers, so a traveler’s 
comfort should be considered. (3) Plan 
for masculine as well as for feminine 
guests. (4) Plan to have accessories 
that can be added to or taken away 
from the room, according to the age 
and needs of your guest or guests. 

An easy chair and a comfortable 
bed with good springs and mattress 
are fundamentals if comfort is to be 
the keynote of the room. Dress the 
bed attractively, yet simply. This is 
quite possible in these days of colored 
sheets and attractive bedspreads. Use 
long sheets, so they may be tucked in 
properly, and, by all means, choose a 
washable and durable bedspread. You 
have no idea how much this will mean 


|: WOULD be hard to say just how 


HELEN TREYZ SMITH 


to the guest who wishes to indulge in an 
afternoon nap, or to the mother, who, rec- 
ognizing that it is washable, does not have 
to worry about what will happen if Jimmie 
does get on the bed when her back is 
turned. 


ARMONIOUS color schemes go a 
long way toward making a restful 
room. It is said that blue actually does 
soothe tired nerves. Perhaps this is why 
blue is such a popular bedroom color. A 
soft shade of any color is to be preferred 
to the brighter hue. Let the room be 
pretty rather than gay if you would ap- 
peal to the majority of your guests. 
. All guests arrive with hat, coat, and at 
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least one bag. A place to store these things 
is one of the first requisites. A luggage 
stand large enough to hold a good-sized 
suitcase should be permanent equipment. 
It is nice to own two of them if they can 
be folded and stored when not in use. 
Often a cedar chest with suitable covering 
makes an excellent baggage stand, and 
this use of it does not interfere with its 
being a storage chest for the family wool- 
ens at the same time. 


HE clothes closet should have con- 
venient equipment for storing and 
protecting clothes. Coat and dress hangers 
should be in plain sight and a hat box of 
ample size, or two hat trees, should be on 
the shelf. In these days we seldom 
have guests for long periods of time. 
In any case, long visits are usually 
planned long enough ahead to allow 
the homemaker to make necessary 
preparation. For these guests the 
clothes closet and bureau drawers 
should be empty and clean. For the 
overnight, week-end, or even two- 
weeks guest, there is no reason why 
some clothes cannot be stored at the 
back of the closet and in some of the 
bureau drawers. One large and one 
small drawer is usually enough for the 
transient guests. A third drawer can 
be reserved as a convenient place to 
store accessories (Continued on page 52 


It is a thoughtful idea to have a 
desk with writing supplies read- 
ily available in the guest room 
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The cutting, as a rule, should be made about 4 to 6 inches long, depending on the distance 
between joints. Cuttings root better if one or two leaves are left on the top bud joint 


Summer Propagation of Shrubs 


The Cutting Frame Is Interesting and 
Fascinating as a Sideline to Gardening 


E IT ever so humble, 

there is a certain senti- 

ment that is attached 
to the place where you first 
start housekeeping after you are married, 
no matter where you may live later on. 
At least I found it so, even if our first 
home was only a rented one. 

After a few years, this sentiment ex- 
tended even to the shrubs that were 
round the house and lawn. I had helped 
the owner plant them, had cared for 
them, pruned them, and watched them 
grow. So when we built our own home, 
I wished that I might take along some of 
these shrubs, as I did my 
perennials. ‘ 

But one cannot dig up the 
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HARRY R. O'BRIEN 


But let me say here that when I men- 
tion propagation of shrubs I do not in- 
tend to imply that one can grow his own 
shrubs and not have to buy them from a 
nursery. If you want shrubs for your 
landscape planting, do just as I have 
been doing—go to a nursery and buy 
them. For goodness’ sake, don’t depend 
on raising your own, except of such sorts 
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shrubs belonging to another 
man’s house. It just isn’t done 
nowadays. So what I did was 
to make cuttings from some of 
them and by rooting them in 
the little sandbox I had along- 
side of the garage for perennial 
cuttings, I grew that summer 
a number of small plants. 
These I moved to our new 
place, and now I have them 
here to recall the days in our 
first home. Only part of my 
cuttings rooted; with others I failed; 
many died after I had moved them; but 
some lived and grew on. It was this ex- 
perience that opened up a new phase of 
gardening to me, and since then I have 
had a good bit of pleasure in experiment- 
ing. Some of the things I have learned 
may be of interest to others. 
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as cannot be purchased—rare 
sorts and the like. For seventy- 
five’ cents or a dollar you can 
buy a big bushy shrub that took 
the nurseryman three or four years to 
produce. You can’t piddle round without 
tools and equipment, without technical 
knowledge or experience, and hope to pro- 
duce one as good. Indeed, if you try to 
grow a few, you'll wonder how in the 
world a nurseryman can sell them as 
cheaply as he does. 


UT aside from this, there are many 

times when a little knowledge of how 
to propagate shrubs will come in handy. 
We may want to possess some shrub to 
which sentiment is attached, as I did 
when I brought some cuttings from my 
grandmother’s garden. We may want to 
get some additional plants of some shrub 
we already own. Most of all, there is the 
fun and fascination of producing some- 
thing yourself. 
Shrubs are propagated in various ways, 
such as from 
seeds, layering, 
budding, graft- 





ing, and (Con- 








tinued on page 75 












The best way for 
the amateur to 
propagate shrubs 
is to use a small 
cutting frame 


In addition to cov- 
ering with glass, 
the frame should 
be shadedwithbur- 
lap, muslin, or lath 
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The flowers of 
the Oriental 
Poppy (Papaver 
orientale) are \ 
red with a large 
black splotch at \ 
the base of each 
petal. Varying 
from red to 
orange, salmon 
to pink, mulberry 
towhite,this bar- 
baric flower of- 
fers awide range 
of colors, is free 
of disease, fairly 
hardy, and easy 
to transplant 
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... but None So Regal as the Oriental Poppy 


Either Singly or in Mass, It Gives a Touch of 


T HAS been well said 

that the blood of all 

the poppies runs rich 
in red; that all the colors, 
in the sunshine, are incar- 
nate; that all are harmonious, all appeal- 
ing, but among the family, as a whole, 
there is none so regal as the Oriental 
Poppy. Held sacred by the ancients. the 
Oriental Poppy was dedicated to their 
goddess, Ceres, who, holding in one hand 
a lighted torch and in the other a poppy 
blossem, kept careful watch over their 
fields and harvests. 

Early associated with man, this poppy 
has managed to keep ciose to his heels 
dewn thru the ages. Seeds discovered 
among the straw, binding together the 
sundried bricks in the ruins of the Nile, 
give undisprtable evidence that at least 
one poppy, Papaver rhoeas, together with 
dodder and garlic, was a common weed 
in the wheat fields of Egypt at the time 
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Barbaric Splendor Offered by No Other Flower 


J. H. NEELEY 


Joseph was gathering into bins the sur- 
plus corn of that flourishing realm. 
Native of the mountain plains of 
Persia and Asia Minor, it found its way 
to ¥ngland by way of Armenia and the 
Turks in the year 1714. Thirty years 
later, thru the agency of one Peter Col- 
linson, a friend of the great Linneaus, it 
was brought to the American colonies. 
Coliinson was in correspondence with 
Benjamin Frankiin and cther American 
men of science, and with one of these, 
John Bartram of Philadeiphia, he made 
many exchanges oi plants and seeds, 
sending to him such things as horse- 
chestnuts, tulips, Sweet Briar roses, 
crocus, narcissus, gladiolus, iris, snap- 
dragons, carnations, cyclamen, and 


Oriental Poppies, receiving 
in return such wildings as 
mountain-laurel, magnolia, 
tuliptrees, locust trees, 
Bush Honeysuckles, gen- 
tian, ginseng, sweetfern, the cones of 
, 
spruce and hemlock, and seeds of the 
Sugar Maple. 


TN THE type, the flowers of the Orienta! 
4 Poppy are red with a iarge biack 
splotch at the base of each petal. Upon 
seeing them in bloom for the first time, 
one can hardiy resist their charms. 

Distinetly do I remember a visitor in 
my garden who, after viewing them for 
tne first time, came to me and said, 
“Doctor, I want to leave an order with 
you.” 

“For what?” I asked. 

“Poppies,” came the reply. 

I tried to explain that I had nothing 
for sale, but (Continued on page 70 












Below: An ali-tile bath- 
room with the latest fixtures 
in color to harmonise with 
the walls. The large medi- 
cine case has wing mirrors 
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HERE are few parts of a house that have changed so 
greatly in the past few years as the bathroom. In fix- 
tures and arrangement, in decorations and accessories, 
its modern form is in such contrast to its former aspect that 
anything less, however well equipped, gives to a house an old- 
fashioned flavor that has its effect on value and on ready sale. 
For this reason if for no other, a house owner careful of his 
property will find every advantage in modernizing his bath- 
room, and will learn that the resulting increase in the value of 
the house will be far more than the cost of the change. 

It is only now that we are benefiting from the scientific study 
that has been made of bathroom needs, and the resulting 
changes in the design and placing of the fixtures. Thus, while 
the bathroom of an earlier date had the same walls and floor 
as the rest of the house, with the fixtures set where the plumbers 
found it easiest to put them, a modern example gives the im- 
pression of having been made and installed in one piece. Its 
fixtures and equipment are in a definite and convenient relation 
to each other, its moisture-proof walls and floor are so exposed 
that every part can be reached for easy «caning, there is no 
waste space, and, in addition, it is as briilinnt and colorful as 
the owner may desire. The difference is indicated by the pride 
with which a visitor is now shown a room of which, under 









Above: A bathroom, done in 
black and grcen tile, incorpo- 
rating many conveniences and 
beauties: towel cases, an 
ample tile shelf, concealed 
radiator to warm and dry the 
towels, and, best of all, a pow- 
der table with a closing top 





Bathroom Modernized 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
CHRISTINE HOLBROOK 


Below: An old bathroom 
made gay and charming by 
the use of wallpaper on its 
upper portion, paint on the 
lower. The floor is of tile 
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earlier conditions, the door would be kept carefully closed. 

In the bathroom of a modern house of moderate value the 
tub is so completely built in that it becomes part of the walls 
and floor, and is supplemented by a shower, either on a wall at 
one end of the tub or in a stall of its own. The tank of the toilet 
is low and made of porcelain or enamel; the lavatory has ample 
space round the bow]; the floor and walls are waterproofed, and, 
as a final touch of modernity, are decorated with quite as much 
taste as the living-room or any other part of the house. 

A bathroom that is to be modernized should be studied with 
this picture in mind, and also the thought that walls, floor, and 
fixtures are not to be treated as separate things, but as parts 
of a complete whole. 

Naturally, the best effect can be had with new and modern 
fixtures, and the entire equipment—tub, shower, toilet, and 
lavatory—can be had in good quality for about $150. It is 
possible to build in a tub on legs by constructing a frame round 
it to be covered with metal lath for the reception of tiles or 
other finish. However, because this would cost nearly as much 
as a new tub, it would hardly be worth while. 

In planning a rearrangement of the fixtures, it should be 
remembered that the toilet must be directly above the waste- 
pipe, or nearly so, and that to move it will involve the moving 
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Below: An arched tub-re- 
cess tiled for use as an occa- 
sional shower. The tile is 
soft blue-green, and the 
trim, black and gold marble 
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of the wastepipe also. This will also be so expensive a matter 
that the toilet will probably be left where it is. The tub and 
lavatory, on the other hand, can be set where desired, for their 
wastepipes need so little slope that the depth of the floor beams 
will be sufficient. 


T WILL usually be most convenient to set the tub in a corner, 
the end wall then becoming the support for the shower. 
Another arrangement that is effective is to place it in a recess, 
which may be in the wall or formed by building a linen closet 
at one end and a shower stall at the other. 

In its earlier form a shower was a masculine appliance, for 
as the nozzle was placed directly overhead, it could not be used 
without wetting the hair. As now designed, the nozzle projects 
from a side wall, and is small and easily adjustable. When set 
so that the spray strikes no higher than the neck, the hair re- 
mains dry, and as it is thus practical for women, a modern 
bathroom is fitted with a shower as a matter of course. In its 
simplest form, the water is caught by the tub, round which 
curtains are drawn. A better arrangement is to place it in a 
stall: a compartment 3 feet or so square with waterproof walls. 
This should have a glass door, for as the fire underwriters will 
not pass a light fixture in a shower stall, it will be the only 
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Easy to Clean; as Colorful as You Wish 
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Above: A bathroom paneled 
and painted on a canvas base, 
with @ recessed radiator, a 
towel case, and a medicine 
cabinet, both with mirrors. 
The lavatory has wall sup- 
ports only, which means noth- 
ing on the floor to be cleaned 






ROGER B. WHITMAN 














Below is an interesting ar- 
rangement with the radiator 
concealed by a marble slab 
which also forms the top to 
the towel case under window 
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means of illumination. In elaborate houses the door will be of 
plate glass in a metal frame costing in the neighborhood of 
$200; a high-grade wood-frame door will be just as satisfactory 
if kept painted or varnished. 

An important detail of a shower stall is the floor, which must 
be so tight that there can be no leakage to ruin the decorations 
of the room below. To assure this, the market offers a one-piece 
pan of porcelain or enamel with a drain, to be built into a stall 
to form the floor. Stalls can also be had of sheet steel with walls 
and floor welded into one piece. With a floor of tile or composi- 
tion it is a measure of safety to install beneath it a lead pan 
that will catch any possible leakage and pass it off thru a drain 
pipe. In large and expensive houses the protection of down- 
stairs decorations is considered so important that a lead pan 
is placed under the entire floor of each bathroom. 

There are many choices in the material for the floor, at a wide 
range in price. If clay tiles are used, the finish floor and the 
subfloor must be removed to permit the laying of a cement 
foundation between the beams, and the expense will be greater 
than for material that can be laid directly on the existing floor. 
Composition or mastic floorings are laid on metal lath stapled 
to the finish floor, or if additional thickness is too great, to the 
subfloor; being a form of cement that is (Continued on page 33 





HINK of it, Junior Garden 
Clubs have been organized a 
in 24 different states! And, 
of course, we are growing every 2. 

day. By the time you read this, 
the Organization will probably be 3. 
represented in every state. Aren’t 
you proud to be a member of such 
a big and growing association? 
And an unselfish one, too. A 4. 
Junior Garden Club member just 
cannot be selfish, for one of the 2 
activities of every member is 
“Sharing Garden Pleasures.” 

One of the very finest things 
about a garden is its unselfishness. 6. 
Think how much pleasure the 
garden gives to all of us! The bee 
finds its honey there, and the bird 
finds bugs and worms and a safe 
place for its nest. The garden furnishes 
flowers and fruit for the sick as well as 
for its owner; its perfume and beauty 
cheer the passer-by; it lends value to the 
humblest of homes; and it furnishes de- 
lightful recreation and occupation to 
those who might be wasting their time 
on pastimes of no value. 


The Second Activity 


N THE July number we talked about 
the first garden-club activity, that of 
“Flower Knowledge,” or learning the 
names of a certain number of garden flow- 
ers, recognizing them from pictures and 
from specimens in the garden; also some- 
thing of their growth, time of bloom, and 
perhaps their Latin mames. Now we are 
going to get ready for the second activity, 
that of “Sharing Garden Pleasures.” This 


In August 


Cousin Marion: 





fortunate as to have a garden. If 





Plants early radishes and lettuce for the 
cool days of autumn. 

Never waters the garden when the sun is 
shining on it. 

Invites a Kinder Garden Club to visit her 
garden. She shows them how to supply 
the bird-bath with fresh water. See them 
in the picture. 

Keeps the vases supplied with fresh flowers 
for family enjoyment. 

Helps other Junior Garden Club members 
to display flowers and vegetables at the 
county fair, and encourages more and 
better junior gardeners. 

Studies the bulb catalogs and sends in 
her fall order. 


you have only a flower garden, 
remember that Junior Garden 
Club members never allow the 
bouquets in the house to become 
wilted and mussy. Fresh, sweet 
flowers are cut early in the morn- 
ing or late in the evening and ar- 
ranged loosely and prettily for the 
members of the family to enjoy 
when they come into the house 
from the hot streets. The sick 
friend or relative is made happy 
by a few blossoms fresh from your 
garden. And, too, we know that 
Father would welcome a bouquet 
in his office. It is like a fresh, 





And so do all Junior Garden Club members! 


is really fun for everybody—the junior 
gardener and everyone with whom he 
shares his garden! 

There are many ways for our junior 
gardeners to share their garden pleasures, 
and we are going to tell you about some 
of them in the following paragraphs. 
When you have accomplished this activity, 
let your counselor know, and she will 
report to Cousin Marion. Every boy and 
girl who is unselfish and shares some of his 
garden pleasures will receive the second 
badge, that for “Sharing Garden Pleas- 
ures,” which will fit right over the first 
badge you received for “Flower Knowl- 
edge.’”’ Next month, September, we will 
tell you how to get the third badge! 

First of all, junior gardeners will never 
forget to bring fresh vegetables from the 
garden to Mother, and perhaps take some 
clean, crisp ones to someone who is not so 


sweet whiff right from the garden! 

Why not invite the members of 
your garden club to meet with 
you in your garden and discuss with them 
how many fine things each member has 
done and will do to share his or her garden 
pleasures. If you have such a meeting, 
Cousin Marion at Better Homes and Gar- 
dens would be pleased to have your secre- 
tary, “Jonquil,” write and tell her all 
about it! At this meeting you might also 
have several bulb catalogs of tulips, nar- 
cissus, daffodils, crocus, and hyacinths, 
and discuss placing an order for Septem- 
ber or October planting. You know that 
all of these bulbs must be planted in the 
fall, and how beautiful they are in the 
springtime! Perhaps your club could buy 
a few dozen bulbs to plant in the school 
yard or in the park for everyone to enjoy. 
This would be a fine way to share garden 
pleasures! Remember that your order for 
tulips should be sent in this month, at 
the very latest. (Continued on page 50 
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Surely this border would not be nearly so interesting without the tall spires of white foxglove 
that rise here and there, accenting the gardened home. Foxgloves enjoy a half-shade position 


Biennials--True and Make Believe 


With Promise and Fulfillment So Alluring, 


HERE are about 
thirteen make- 
believe biennials but 


perhaps only five true ones. 

A biennial is grown from 

seed, produces its flowers 

the second year, and then it dies. The 
make-believe biennials are really sup- 
posed to live for years, but for our own 
happiness and the garden’s glory, they 
are best treated as biennials. Those which 
will be mentioned do not exhaust the list, 
but they shall be, at least, the crown 
jewels. 

With us, the five necessary biennials 
are pink Canterbury-bells (Campanula 
medium rosea); white foxgloves (Digitalis 
purpurea alba); Miss Willmott’s Mullein 
(a variety of Verbascum hybridum); the 
Evening-primrose (Oenothera lamarck- 
iana); and the dainty little Climbing 
Fumitory (Adlumia fungosa, or cirrhosa). 

Canterbury-bells are old in song and 
story, and the more delightful for that, 
but the pink ones, both the single and the 
more showy double or Cup-and-saucer 
Bellflower (variety calycanthema), are no 
less than newly discovered treasures 
every time we see them! The luscious 
pink-frilled bells, held out to the sun, 
more than console us for the past glories 
of roses and peonies. Planted in groups 
of three, five, or seven, the staking of 
their heavily weighted branches is easily 
made invisible. Canterbury-bells are 
most delightful pot plants, too, if we have 
the good fortune to have some surplus 
plants left in the seed bed. A good stocky 
plant in a large, gray stone pot can com- 
pletely transform a corner where all 
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We Cannot Help but Sow Lavishly of Them 


FLEETA BROWNELL WOODROFFE 


warm color is temporarily absent. We 
must lift each plant with as little dis- 
turbance to its roots as possible. Potted, 
staked, and watered well and left in the 
shade for a day, it is then ready to work 
its color magic in our lack-luster border. 
By keeping the fading blossoms snipped 
off, the flowering time is prolonged, and 
a rainy season often brings still another 
carillon. 


ES, we must have the pink Canter- 

bury-bells, and behind them group- 
ings of the tall white spires of foxgloves 
swaying ever so slightly, and the tur- 
quoise blue of Belladonna Delphiniums! 
We choose and prefer the white foxgloves, 
but if there should happen to be one fine 
spire of softest rosy pink in each group, 
one a little shorter than the rest, it brings 
perfection! 

Nearest in garden effect to white fox- 
gloves and much hardier and easier to 
grow is the strikingly ornamental mullein 
named tor Miss Ellen Willmott. Ver- 
bascum hybridum (Miss Wiilmott) loves 
full sun put accepis light shade very 
amiably. Its large gray-green leaves form 
an excellent background for tulips, and 


when in midsummer its tall spires of deli- * 


cate cream-colored flowers gleam forth, 
it adds real distinction to the border. On 
sunny days its flowers drop by midafter- 
noon, but a fresh supply is ready for each 


morning. Left to its own 
devices, it seeds madly. We 
usually transplant these 
volunteer seedlings into the 
cutting garden until fall, 
when we place them where 
we need their tall growth. We are able 
to rely on these volunteers only so long 
as mulleins of no other color are being 
grown near by. The pale-cream flowers, 
filled with clusters of golden stamens, 
have a subtle beauty of their own, and the 
upright lines of the 5 to 6-foot flower 
stems are most charming in the garden 
scene when viewed from a distance. 

The Climbing Fumitory is like a well- 
loved child: it has many names. You 
may know it as Allegheny-vine, Virgins- 
bower, or Mountain-fringe. The delicate 
green lace of its growth is beautiful all 
thru its first summer when it looks like 
the daintiest imaginable Thalictrum. In 
its second season it climbs daintily over 
trellis or shrub, resting ever so lightly 
and gracefully, and hangs out its tiny 
tender-pink blossoms so like those of the 
bleedingheart. Volunteer plants of this, 
too, are lifted into place if they have 
strayed from home. We are very gentle 
with it and indulgent, for its green veiling 
can only beautify wherever it may cling. 


HE Lamarck Evening-primrose has a 

fascination for everyone who walks 
about the garden as evening comes on. 
From a flat rosette of somewhat crinkled 
leaves in its first year, it sends up, in its 
second summer, a stout stem often 5 feet 
high, from which numerous branches 
hold out the (Continued on page 73 
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When Galli-Curci Sings of Home 


“For Myself, I like to Crochet and Embroider, Also 
Cook,” Says the Great Artist. 


. HEN Galli- 
Curci sings 
of home,’’ 

said a music-lover to 
me recently, “the very 
word itself seems to re- 
ceive a caress. She must love her own 
home very sincerely to know so well how 
others feel.’’ 

And that this is true is felt immediately 
by anyone who has the privilege of talk- 
ing for even a short time with the great 
artist. Her home is constantly in her 
thought, and so is mentioned often in 
her conversation. 

It was in 1918 that the writer first met 
and interviewed Madame Galli-Curci, 
and at that time, in our first conversa- 
tion, she mentioned home and domestic 
pleasures. ‘For myself,’’ she said, “I like 
to crochet and embroider, also cook.” 


HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 





Since then, Madame Galli-Curci has be- 
come an American citizen and the wife 
of Homer Samuels (her artist-accom- 
panist in all her concerts), and together 
they have built a spacious and charming 
home high in the Catskills. There, during 
the months when she is not enforced by 
her calling to be away from it, the great 
artist presides as only a charmingly hos- 
pitable home-loving woman can. 


“I Am Very Domestic” 


“My idea is that 
nothing is more true 
to one than the home; 
one’s own personality, 
be it for happiness or 
despair, is reflected 
there,’ said Madame Galli-Curci during 
our most recent visit. 

And so the visitor to “‘Sul-Monte,”’ her 
New York mountain home, finds it. To 
reach the house one may either drive 
over from the Rip Van Winkle Trail, 
some miles to the north; or, if arriving by 
train from New York City, will leave the 
main line at Kingston, on the west side 
of the Hudson River, and then go by an 
“up-state” line to Grand Hotel Station, 
after which he drives for a short way 
along a scenic road to his destination. 

The visitor approaches the house, 
which is built along a hillside 2,700 feet 


High in the Catskill Mountains Galli-Curci and her husband, Homer Samuels, have built this spacious end 


charming home. Here at “Sul-Monte” 
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above sea level, by a rambling driveway. 
Before reaching the entrance door, one 
passes large beds of brilliantly colored 
flowers: tulips in the spring, and zinnias 
later in the season. The long, rambling 
house is built in English style from native 
stone quarried right on the place. The 
surface of the walls is slightly irregular, 
and the wooden door and window frames 
are hand-hewn. These and the rough 
hand-hewn cypress shingles, applied in 
uneven lines, give to the dwelling a look 
of age and repose entirely belying its re- 
cent construction. 


AFTER driving up to and about the 

center circle to the entrance door and 
entering the reception room, one’s at- 
tention is immediately attracted to the 
view visible from the windows at the 
opposite side of the room, from which, 
as Mr. Samuels informs us, one may see 
seven mountain ranges, and may view 
the panorama of mountains and valleys 
for a distance of 62 miles. 

“And every day that view is a different 
one,” said Madame Galli-Curci. “On 
sunny days it is all green and gold and 
blue. Even on cloudy or misty days, and 
in the rain, it is beautiful.”’ 

Oddly, we thought of Washington 
Irving’s description of these same moun- 
tains in “Rip Van. Winkle,” written over 
a hundred years ago, in which he said: 
“Every change of season, every change 
of weather, indeed, every hour of the 
day produces some change in the magical 
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hues and shape of these mountains; and 
they are regarded by all good wives, far 
and near, as perfect barometers. When 
the weather is fair and settled, they are 
clothed in blue and purple, and print 
their bold outlines on the clear evening 
sky; but sometimes, when the rest of the 
landscape is cloudless, they will gather a 
hood of gray vapors about their summits, 
which, in the last rays of the setting sun, 
will glow and light up like a crown of 
glory.” 

Stepping out of the reception room and 
down four shallow steps, one enters the 
music room—a room of supreme im- 
portance to this gifted household. Here 
there is a distinct departure from con- 
ventional architectural ideas. The room 
is about thirty-seven feet long and corre- 
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The library at “Sul-Monte.” 
“One’s personality is reflected 
in the home,” says Galli-Curci 
Here in the music room of 
her house the 
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spondingly wide, and, occupying, as it 
does, the whole east wing of the building, 
it is of two-story height, with oak-paneled 
walls and oak ceiling. The music room, 
like all of the downstairs rooms, is built 
clear across the house, and here three 
sides are open to the golden sunshine 
that beats in so many of the summer days 
thru the three-tier leaden-paned windows 
of cathedral glass. There is a grand piano 
covered with a gorgeous shawl, some 
comfortable chairs, a sofa with many 
pillows, and in one corner on a white- 
marble pedestal stands a marble bust of 
Madame Galli-Curci which has been 
made by Allen Clark, young American 
sculptor. There is a splendid screen of 
vermilion-colored wood holding carved 
ivory medallions, and a lovely music 
vabinet of black and gold lacquer. 


URTHER decorations are an elabo- 

rately embroidered tapestry from the 
Strozzi Palace at Florence, and two 
bronzes, also by Allen Clark, which 
flank the big open fireplace. The win- 
dow draperies are of clear blue. Electric 
chandeliers and wall brackets furnisH the 
light when evening comes, but these, too, 
are cleverly designed so as to harmonize 
with the paneled walls. And best of all, 
the room has perfect acoustics. 

In the dining-room the furniture is 
Old English or copied from models at the 
Kensington Museum in London, but 
these copies were all made in America. 
Here a (Continued on page 69 


























Willy is a harum-scarum, upsetting things, forgetting what he is told, while his brother John is a 
good boy, always well behaved. In a situation of this sort, how many parents can resist the 
temptation to hold John up as a model for Willy, and to contrast him unfavorably with his brother? 


What Homes Can Do to Children 


and then to see ourselves as 

others see us. Even that fine 
old institution, the home, will be 
the better for an occasional un- 
prejudiced scrutiny. 

The comparatively new psychiatric and 
habit clinics are the lens thru which we, 
as parents, may make this self-survey. 
Or perhaps it would be more fitting to 
call them searchlights, playing mercilessly 
upon our parental mistakes. A clinic of 
this sort will reveal more quickly than 
anything else I know the error of our 
ways, and correct, so far as correction is 
needed, our point of view toward the task 
of child rearing. (And in the light of the 
clinic revelations, most parental points of 
view need some changing.) 

There are psychiatric clinics in a few 
of the largest cities of the country, no- 
tably New York, Chicago, and Boston, 
while a number of communities afford 
them at intervals. If you really want to 
know what our homes do to our children, 
by all means visit a psychiatric clinic if 
it is at all possible. Or if no clinic is 
available, read one of the books which 
describe some representative cases. A few 
of these are ‘““The Unstable Child,’ by 
Florence Mateer (D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, $2.75), and “Mental Conflicts and 
Misconduct,”’ by William Healy (Little, 
Brown and Company, $3.). 

In most cases the clinics began in an 
effort to help potential criminals and 
divert them from the path they seemed 
ordained to follow. In this capacity they 
shed a flood of light on the whole problem 
of crime and criminals, for they show us 


| IS good for all of us now 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


how birth and training often combine to 
force a child into criminal pursuits. 

But a second and quite as interesting 
function has arisen—to help the child who 
is developing any kind of undesirable 
trait, not necessarily criminal, but one 
that will obviously handicap him for 
meeting life. Both classes of problems 
hold food for thought for every parent. 

Whichever class the child comes under, 
the procedure is largely the same, and is 
intensely interesting, especially if one 
contrasts it with the old method of deal- 
ing with juvenile offenders. 

The child is sent or brought by teacher 
or parents for one of many reasons. The 
commonest are stealing, lying, bad sex 
habits, disobedience at school or at home, 
failure in school, some practice that is an- 
noying to the adults about him. The 
child’s offenses are stated, the evidence 
is marshalled. But here ends all similarity 
to the old ways. 


BEFORE any attempt is made to deal 

with the case, the child is given a 
thoro physical examination and a mental 
test. A complete history of the case is 
taken, in which the health, character, and 
dispositions of the child’s grandparents, 
aunts, uncles, parents, brothers, and sis- 
ters are scanned for any unusual mani- 
festations. The home is visited by an ex- 
pert at interpreting atmospheres as well 


In the Case of Home vs. Child, the 
Child Is Adjudged «*Not Guilty’’ 


as the spoken word. The atti- 
tudes of the parents toward the 
child and the child toward the 
parents are carefully noted. 

Next the psychiatrist inter- 
views the child alone, perhaps a 
number of times, not as a judge exam- 
ining a criminal, but as a sympathetic 
friend who is trying to get at the reasons 
that make the child act as he does so 
that he may help him. It is a significant 
feature of this procedure that the child 
invariably welcomes the opportunity to 
explain himself once he is sure his audi- 
ence is friendly. 


HE interview, fully recorded, is 

checked against the reports of those 
dealing with the case. And then, and not 
until then, is the clinic ready to deal with 
the offender. 

Perhaps all who had to do with the 
case are called together and questioned 
in the light of the information that has 
been gathered. And soon it is the adults 
who have to do with the child that are 
standing at the bar of justice. 

No longer, ‘‘What has this child done?” 
but “‘What has been done to this child?” 
is the thing the court endeavors to find 
out. 

Perhaps this seems unduly squeamish 
to those who know so well that their own 
children are simply possessed of the devil. 
But you cannot sit thru two psychiatric 
clinics without being convinced. As the 
evidence is unfolded, not just the evi- 
dence of lies and theft, but the evidence 
of the child’s heritage, the kind of home 
he has and the (Continued on page 44 
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Below: Dogwoods and 
magnolias surround the 
home of Mrs. Turner, 
Aiken, South Carolina 


An excellent treatment for 
a difficult slope. Mr. Gard- 
ner has beenmost ingenious 
Laurance Hannan, Rye, New York, is proud with his hillside gardening 
of this beautiful twenty-year-old wisteria. 


It has been carefully pruned each fall 





Transforming a Slope 


AM sending a picture which I thought 
] might help home owners who have 
the same problem which we had. In 

the fall of 1924 when we moved to our 
new home, it looked as if the former own- 
ers had taken one look at the rear half 
of the lot, and had given up ever trying 
to make it presentable. About 15 feet 
back of the house there was an abrupt 
drop of about 10 feet. All that had been 
done was to extend the upper level some- 
what by dumping ashes at its edge. The 
lower level and bank had no ashes, but 
they were of sand, so clean that not even 
weeds grewthere. At the top some quack- 
grass and weeds struggled. 

I started in by having loads 
of leaves put on the lot. Our 
street department is very 
glad to have a place to dump 
leaves, and so I may have 
them for the asking. I use 
from five to twenty-five loads 
each year, and dig or bury 
them in the ground. 

On the level part of the lot 
I adopted the English trench 
system, burying at least 1 
foot of leaves 6 or 8 inches 
deep. I did this in the spring, 
after the leaves had been 
piled up all winter. On the 
bank I placed about 1 fect of 
leaves and covered them with 
a few inches of dirt. I used 2 
clayey soil to help bind my 
sand <-2 ashes. The leaves 
are the on'v fertilizer I have 
used, and last season I had 
delphiniums that were taller 
than I could reach. The stones for the 
walls, walks, and steps we have brought 
home in our car. 

The only expense for this charming spot 
was for a few loads of dirt and a few 
plants, bulbs, and seeds. We started with 


annuals, but have gradually added peren- 
nials, until now we have about 40 varie- 
ties and as many as 25 kinds of one 
variety. Thru the years that we have 
been developing this place, Better Homes 
and Gardens has been a constant help and 
inspiration.—Boyd C. Gardner, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin. 


No Aladdin’s Lamp 


AM sending you a picture of our home. 
Seven years ago, when we came here, 
this corner was a rubbish heap, full of 
tin cans, bottles, briars, and thorns. You 
can see what we have accomplished. We 





Doesn't it look cool and quiet? This summer home ef 
F. R. Nobie, Lake Minnetonka, Minnesota, was iand- 
scaped ty Mr. Noble without assistance other than 
suggestions gleaned from Better Homes and Gardens 


are very proud of our dogwoods, six in 
number, two of which you see in bloom. 

We set out the magnolia, which reaches 
to the second story. On the opposite side 
is a lovely azalea bed, with Azalea indica 
and Japanese Kurume, which is a gor- 
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geous sight. In the rear we have the 
Camellia japonica. 

Our friends think we have had an 
Aladdin’s lamp, but work and the love of 
the beautiful did it—Mrs. W. B. Turner, 
Aiken, South Carolina. 


Advertising an Empire 
VERYONE who has traveled knows 


the impression the appearance of 
the railway and its stations gives of the 
nearby country. If the service is poor, 
the stations small, crowded, and dirty, 
you carry away a “dark-brown” impres- 
sion of the whole district. However, if 
the stations are neat, with something of 
the air that one senses about 
a well-kept house, with prompt 
and courteous service, one gets 
the impression that the sur- 
rounding country is just as 
neat, alive, and businesslike 
as the railroad. 
Evidently, one of the Cana- 
dian railroads realizes this 
fact. On a trip thru Canada 
last year, I was surprised and 
pleased to see the wonderful 
flower gardens on the prem- 
ises of many of the stations I 
passed. Occurring as they do 
in a place where one least ex- 
pects to find them, they bring 
forth the sincere praise cf 
thousands of travelers eech 
year. Between Winnipeg and 
Calgary the railroads serve 
the greatest grain-growing 72- 
gion on the North American 
continent, and altho it might 
seem that flower growing would win little 
attention in a district of large-scale crops, 
by careful culture, the railroads have suc- 
ceeded in producing gardens worthy of 
the highest praise. More and more 
Canadians are (Continued on page 48 
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Be fs The bad-tempered hot peppers have been exiled to 


Chili. We wept when they left but not really dismally 


“A Peck of Pickled Peppers” 


UST as in our child- 
] hood we were in- 

trigued with the old 
tongue-teaser about 
Peter Piper and his “peck 
of pickled peppers,’ so 
the homemaker of today can delight the 
appetites of her family with the delicious 
pickles and relishes which she can make 
from a peck of peppers, which is really 
not at all mythical. — 

The very hot and disagreeable peppers 
of some years ago seem to have been ban- 
ished from market and garden. The sweet 
pepper—red, yellow,and green—and the 
new deep-meated pimento now offer de- 
lightful possibilities for color and flavor 
in a great variety of pickles and relishes. 

Stuffed pimentos are an improvement 
on the old stuffed peppers. Their gay red 
color adds interest to the table, 
while the heavy, tender meat of 
the pimento and the spicy filling 
tempt and stimulate the appetite. 


Peter Piper Pimentos 
12 bright-red pimentos 
2 cupfuls of diced cucumbers 
1 medium-sized onion 
1 green pepper 
1 teaspoonful of celery seed 
1 teaspoonful of grated horseradish 
1 teaspoonful of salt 


For the pickling solution: 


1 quart of mild vinegar 
2 cupfuls of sugar 
Mustard seed 

Cloves 

Horseradish root 
Pepper corns 


If you desire a perfect delicacy, 
it is well to remove the tough 
outer skin of the pimentos. To do 
this, wash the pimento carefully, 
then place in a pan with no water. 
Next, put the pan in a moderate 
oven (325 to 400 degrees, watch 
carefully so that no discoloration 
takes place) until the skin of the 
pimentos blister and crack. This 
usually takes from 6 to 10 minutes, 


Delicious Recipes for Pickling Sweet Peppers, 
Both Alone and in Combination With Other Things 


CORA IRENE LEIBY 


depending on the degree of ripeness. Re- 
move from the oven and slip off the skins. 
Then cut off the tops, retaining them for 
further use. Remove seeds and mem- 
brane. Soak peppers and tops overnight 
in a weak brine (2 tablespoonfuls of salt 
to each quart of water). 

For the filling, peel the cucumbers, and 
remove the seeds, or not, as desired. 
Cut in small dice or chop coarse. To 
this add the onion and green pepper, 
chopped fine, the celery seed, horseradish, 
and salt. Stuff the pimentos and tie the 
tops in place with a soft cord. 








Heat 1 quart of mild 
vinegar and 2 cupfuls of 
sugar. Add the stuffed 
pimentos, then heat for 
15 to 20 minutes—long 
enough to heat thru, but 
do not let the vinegar boil. Put about 1 
teaspoonful of mustard seed, 2 to 3 cloves, 
2 to3 pepper corns, a small piece of cinna- 
mon, a small piece of horseradish root in 
the bottom of clean, hot jars. Pack in the 
pimentos, repeat the spices, fill the jars 
with hot vinegar, then seal. 

A relish in which peppers are the main 
ingredient is a great favorite with my 
family. This relish is bright in color, 
transparent, and has a fresh flavor which 
is particularly welcome in the wintertime. 
Moreover, it is one that is easily and 
quickly made. 

Pepper Relish 
12 red sweet peppers 
12 green sweet peppers 
12 onions 
2 cupfuls of vinegar 


2 cupfuls of sugar 
3 tablespoonfuls of salt 


Remove the stems, seeds, and 
membranes from the peppers, 
peel the onions and chop or run 
thru the food chopper, using the 
coarse blade. Cover with boiling 
water and let them stand for 5 
minutes; then drain. Add vine- 
gar, sugar, and salt, and boil the 
mixture for 5 minutes. Pour into 
clean, hot jars; seal immediately. 

The handy half-pint cans are 
especially convenient for relishes 
and catsups. I always put the 
major part of my pickles in them, 
too. They hold just enough for a 
small family, and are the most 
convenient things possible to tuck 
into a picnic (Continued on page 32 


Poor old pickle with shriv- 
eled skin, to the right you see 
what you might have been 
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Equipment for 


And How to Use It to Get 
Results That Will 
Please Both Eye 
and Taste 


NELL B. NICHOLS 


The dessert may be frozen m paper cups 
or in individual glass or silver molds. The 
silver molds shown here have been de- 
signed especially for use in the mechanical 
refrigerator. Desserts are served right in 
the cups or molds in which they are frozen 





termine which desserts are the most popular, ice cream 

would make a brilliant showing. Men, women, and chil- 
dren alike enjoy this wholesome sweet. To thousands of indi- 
viduals it offers the most pleasing way of ending the luncheon 
or dinner. 

What is your attitude toward making ice cream? Is the 
preparation of it, either in the freezer or in the trays of a me- 
chanical refrigerator, an easy task? Or is it a dreaded one? 
Your answer discloses much concerning the methods used and 
something of the equipment. When the knack, or technique, 
of making frozen foods is acquired, it is simple to make them 
ready, as much so as to bake a pudding or a pie. 

Since cream is the foundation for many of these desserts, it 
deserves consideration. I have found that ice cream is most 
delicious if made from cream that is 24 hours old. Newly 
separated or pasteurized cream produces coarse grains. A 
cream containing from 18 to 22 percent of butterfat, or the 
coffee cream on the market, is good for ice-cream making. 

In households where there are small children, the ice cream 
inade from a cooked custard is an excellent choice. I always 
mix the cornstarch or flour with the sugar and add the milk. 
This is cooked over hot water, like a custard. When it thickens, 
the eggs are added. To all ice creams I add the proverbial 
pinch of salt. This aids in bringing out the flavor. 

All mixtures to be frozen are cooled thoroly before being 
poured into the can of the freezer. The can is filled only two- 
thirds full. This allows space for expansion or swelling, which 


| AN election were held in this broad land of ours to de- 
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Making Frozen Desserts 














PHOTOGRAPHS BY H. I. WILLIAMS 


Getting the ice ready to do its work is one part of the 
process that is usually disliked. Much of this preju- 
dice ts due to not having the right equipment. A good 
ice pick, a bag of heavy duck, and a mallet make the 
job easier. Try it and see if you don’t agree with us! 


comes with the incorporation of air. When there is no provision 
made for the increase in volume, the ice cream becomes coarse 
in texture. 

Getting the ice ready to do its work is one part of the process 
that is universally disliked. Much of this prejudice is due to 
faulty equipment. A good ice pick to employ in chipping off 
the ice is a fine starting point. This ice is best placed in a bag. 
I prefer one made of heavy duck, altho burlap will do. Using 
a mallet, the ice is broken in small pieces, but it is a mistake 
to crush it too finely. As itis taken from the bag, it is measured 
and placed in a pail or pan. The salt is measured separately 
and kept in a small pan. 


HE BEST proportion of salt and ice to use, according to 

various scientific investigations, is 1 measure of salt to 8 
measures of ice. The freezer is filled two-thirds full of ice be- 
fore any salt is added. If salt is put in before this, it sifts to 
the bottom and is wasted. When salt is added, the next layer is 
of ice. The salt and ice are added in alternate layers until the 
freezer is filled. A common waste, even in thrifty households, 
is that of chipping more ice than is needed. 

How to turn the crank is the next point to consider. Science 
has shown that there is a right and a wrong way of doing it. 
The favored method is to turn it slowly at first, or until a slight 
pull is felt. This indicates the freezing is well under way. Then 
a rapid turning is in order. This whips the mixture, incorpo- 
rating air and making a cream fine in texture and light and 
fluffy. (Continued on page 38 
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This molded gelatine salad, of a delicate cool-green color, has grapefruit sections and 


diced cucumber in it. It is served with a mild and rather sweet mayonnaise dressing 


Serve the Season’s Fruits in Salads 


RUIT salad may 

well be the piece 

de resistance of 
the summertime lunch- 
eon, whether it be a meal 
for the family or for a 
party occasion. Picture chilled and color- 
ful fruits, the fresh fruits of the season, 
such as melons, cantaloupes, blackberries, 
pears, peaches, and indispensable grape- 
fruit, arranged in dainty, mouthful pieces 
on crisp lettuce beds and on a green-glass 
salad bowl! It is a picture to keep in mind, 
thinking about the ever-present problem 
of what to have to eat at this season of 
the year. And it is quite as satisfying to 
the summer appetite as it is 
good to look at. A delicious 
fruit salad with the right 
dressing, flanked by sand- 
wiches or rolls, accompanied 
by celery, olives, and salted 
nuts, and topped off with 
an ice and coffee, or perhaps 
a tall glass of iced tea with a 
sprig of mint in it—what 
more could one desire in a 
luncheon menu! Fruit salad 
is also to be recommended 
for that snack to have be- 
fore retiring and for evening 
party refreshments. 

There are a number of 
things which I serve as ac- 
companiments to fruit salad 
when I use it for luncheon 
or summer refreshments. 
Some of them are just little 





A Delicious Fruit Salad Is the Ideal “Light-Lunch” 
Meal, Whether It Is Served at Noon or Late at Night 


INEZ SEARLES WILLSON 


tid-bits which merely make the refresh- 
ments seem more elaborate, the others 
are quite substantial in themselves and 
really do make the refreshments more 
elaborate. 

Among the former, my special favorites 
are Swedish wafers. They come in two 
forms—one is rolled, the other, flat. The 
rolled ones may be tied round with ribbon 
to carry out a particular color scheme, and 











Fresh fruits in season are delicious 
in a variety of salad combinations 


so may be used to add a 
festive touch. If the 
rolled ones are not avail- 
able, the flat ones may 
be rolled. They must be 
softened, of course, and 
this is done by putting them, one at a time, 
in a steamer or in a strainer placed Over 
hot water; then while soft, rolling very 
quickly, as they crisp up again almost at 
once. Before softening the wafers, I usu- 
ally sprinkle them with grated cheese. 
They may then be put aside until time to 
serve. Just before serving, I put them 
into the oven for a few minutes to heat 
them. I more often serve them flat, and 
as they are quite large, I 
find they can be arranged 
more attractively on the 
plate if they are cut in two 
pieces. To do this success- 
fully, draw a line thru the 
middle with a sharp knife, 
and the wafer will break 
neatly. Sprinkle these with 
grated cheese and put under 
the broiler flame for a few 
seconds. 

Dainty cheese sandwiches, 
toasted, also make a splen- 
did accompaniment to fruit 
salad. They are heartier 
than the Swedish wafers. I 
make them in two ways. 
The cheese filling is the same 
in either case. The sand- 
wiches are cut in triangles 
and (Continued on page 57 
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New Things Out of Paper for the House 


And a Chance to Exercise Your Own Artistry 





Order No. 625 includes pat 
terns and materials for mak- 
ing this posterlike picture and 
the one opposite, sise 8 x 11 
inches; either gold or silver 
background; price 25 cent 


ET’S suppose that every 
¥ woman who glances at 
our page of paper 
things this month was one 
time a little girl who adored 
paper dolls. There is some- 
thing about the flexible, gaily 
colored, easily manipulated 
medium of paper that gets 
hold of us, and we proceed to 
grasp it in return before we 
are out of the cradle. Baby, 
kindergartner, schoolgirl, and 
now the co-ed and home- 
maker, are shamelessly play- 
ing with paper. It’s just as 
much fun as the dolls used to be, and 
the beautiful papers now available for 
decorative purposes make us want to 
create things out of them. 

Really, I haven’t made anything in 
months that was so fascinating to do 
as the radio panel. On a background 
of wallboard were arranged squares, 
wedges, triangles, strips or diamond 
cuttings of magazine posters wherein 
music was the main theme. My choic- 
est print, a modernistic wielder of the 
baton, in blues, is surrounded by sing- 
ing gypsies, Russian dancers, a sand- 
man lullaby, a wistful Chinese lute- 
player, and a drum major. A colorful 
advertisement for Carmen is used en- 
tirely, while splashes of medieval trum- 
peteers, singing darkies, piano keys, 
and special color spots fill in. 

A bit of exotic lettering is not amiss 
in such a poster. It does take imagina- 
tion to concoct such a composite, brs 
any pile of old magazines furnishes in- 
spirational material in the wealth of 
covers, illustrations, and advertise- 
ments. Select bold, colorful pictures. A 
group of travel bulletins would supply 
material for a round-the-world poster. 
“The Tropics” might be an exquisite 
panel of citrus, slashed palms, crested 
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7 ™ 
Order No. 621, one sheet of either silver or 
gold radio-panel-background paper ; 25 cents 











This picture, made of col- 
ored-paper cutouts on either 
a gold or silver background, 
is included in Order No. 
625 as shown just opposite ; 
price 25 cents for the two 


waves, beach umbrellas, and 
flowers. Youth, the city, and 
nurseryland may evolve from 
component parts to most orig- 
inal entirety for decorative 
panels on screens, hampers, 
wastebaskets, portfolios, and 
boxes. You'll find the food 
and drinks advertisements to 
be so numerous that you'll 
want to make a breakfast- 
nook frieze or cupboard lin- 
ings or door panels. All you 
need is a pair of scissors, a pot 
of glue, the papers, and a little 
clear shellac. 

So if that creative urge be in you, 
experiment with your old magazine 
pages of color. Of course, we cannot 
supply patterns, but you'll find your 
own design taking form, balancing a 
strongly directioned print here and 
there, repeating a vivid color, and in 
due time building an ultramodern pic- 
turization which is as much your own 
as any artist’s composition. We sup- 
ply the gold or silver paper for borders 
or backgrounds, which are really need- 
ed to keep these fly-away, exotic bits 
of picture from becoming quite unman- 
ageable to the eye. Sheets 26 by 20 
inches, of a fine-textured gold or silver 
paper, are No. 621 at 25 cents the 
sheet, or the same size red-and-gold 
fan all-over design is ‘No. 622 at 30 
cents a sheet. 

These papers make beautiful boxes, 
from cigarette to hat-box size, as well 
as many (Continued on page 61 


Order No. 624T includes all of the mate- 
rials needed to make this table lamp. Order 
No. 624B includes materials for making 
bridge lamp. Price of each, $1.25, postpaid 
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“A well-constructed range has insulation which is effective in retaining the heat in the oven, 
where it belongs, thus sparing the vitality of the homemaker for a happy meal-hour with her 
family. In buying a new range, it is well to make sure that it has a good type of insulation 


Warmer Meals From Cooler Kitchens 


It Is Not Necessary to Parboil the 
Cook in Order to Have a Hot Dinner 


OW delightful it is to have 
an inviting hot meal, and 
an oven meal, at that, on 


a warm summer day, without even 

a rise in the temperature of the 
cook! ‘Delightful, if true,”’ I hear 

you say. Yes, but it is true, and this is 
how: 

A well-constructed range has insula- 
tion or dead air space which is effective 
in retaining the heat in the oven, thus 
sparing the vitality of the homemaker 
for a happy meal-hour with her family. 
The type and amount of insulation 
varies with different types of ranges. 
Certain electric ranges are so success- 
fully insulated that flowers can be kept 
on top of the oven when it is in use! 
Ovens are made with varying amounts 
of insulating materials, such as cellular 
sheet asbestos, rock wool, mineral wool. 
Some manufacturers use only a dead air 
space for insulation. 

For general all-round cooking, a well- 
insulated oven is undeniably superior. 
When a large insulated oven is once 
heated, it does not require an appreci- 
ably greater amount of fuel to keep it 
hot than does a smaller one. Whenever 
the oven is used, fill it to capacity, as 
suggested in the oven-dinner menu which 
follows. These well-constructed ovens 
can be used in much the same way as a 
fireless unit, and the heat should be re- 
duced as soon as the desired tempera- 
ture is reached. If the oven is equipped 





[ REMOVABLE ALUMINUM OVEN 





KATHERINE GOEPPINGER 











RACK GUIDES 





Cellular asbestos is one of the best 
types of insulation in gas and electric 
ranges. The temperature control 
eliminates the need of oven watching 





with a temperature control, this 
will be taken care of automati- 
cally. It will also eliminate un- 
necessary watching. Recent tests 
show that baked vegetables and 
oven meals can be finished on 
stored heat for the last 20 minutes in an 
insulated gas range. The baking tem- 
perature for cakes can be maintained 
for about 10 minutes. The temperature 
continues to rise a few degrees after the 
fuel has been turned off, provided that 
the door is kept closed. In this connec- 
tion, the importance of keeping the oven 
door closed cannot be overemphasized. 
Every time the door is opened, a great 
deal of heat is dispelled into the room. 


T IS not possible to tuck all of the 
cooking into the oven, but there are 
such simple ways of reducing the excess 
heat usually connected with surface, or 
top-of-the-stove, cookery. Here are a 
few little pointers that contribute to 
cooler kitchens and happier working 
hours: 

1. Utensils with tight-fitting covers 
eliminate the necessity of hovering over 
the range for frequent stirring, so cover 
foods whenever practicable. This meth- 
od requires less water as well as less 
watching. 

2. Heat dishwater in a closed utensil 
—never in the open dishpan. This will 
save minutes, fuel, and unnecessary in- 
crease in room (Continued on page 47 
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WITH CELOTEX 
[CAN TRANSFORM 
YouR ATTIC INTO 
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For cooler homes in summer, 
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warmer homes in winter and 


less fuel waste... 


breard the roofline with Celotex 


ODERN home owners insist on 

Celotex for repair and remodel work 
because it insulates as well as builds... 
keeps your home at an even temperature 
through all seasons and changes in 
weather. 

Celotex insulated roofs resist the pas- 
sage of scorching sun’s rays... retard 
. . help keep out 
penetrating dampness and chill. 

With the roof insulated with Celotex, 


you can use the attic for extra living 


furnace-heat-leakage . 


space, for bedrooms, playroom, work- 
shop or den. Attic rooms protected by 
Celotex are always cozy and healthful. 

Celotex is the only insulation made 
from the long, tough fibres of cane. It 
comes in big, strong boards, 4 feet wide, 
7 to 12 feet long and 7/16 of an inch 
thick. Also made “double-thick”—7/8 
inch. 

When used on the outside of houses, 


as sheathing, Celotex adds structural 
strength . . . makes walls tighter and 
more permanent. 

And on inside walls and ceilings, you 
can obtain finer, smoother plastered 
surfaces with Celotex Lath. This new 
lath, 18 inches by 48 inches and 7/16 of 
an inch thick (also made “double-thick” 
—7/8 inch), is especially designed to 
reinforce against plaster cracks and to 
eliminate disfiguring lath marks. 





Be sure it’s 
Cane Fibre 
Insulation! 


Only Celotex is made from 
the long, tough fibres of 
cane. The peculiar advan- 
tages of cane fibre insula- 
tion cannot be obtained in 
any other material. Be sure 
you get CELOTEX! 
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Ask your architect, builder or dealer 
for further information on Celotex—and 
write to us for our free booklet, “Year 
"Round Comfort and Fuel Saving for 
Every Home.” 

The Celotex Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. In Canada: Alexander Murray & 
Co., Ltd., Montreal. Sales distributors 
throughout the world. All reliable 
dealers can supply Celotex Standard 
Building Board and Celotex Lath. 


The word 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
t 


is the of and indicates 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


When you buy a new house, look for the Celotex 
sign. It is your assurance of greater home comfort 
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T¢ you want real 
soft water 
you want 
rain water 





WATERBOY 


“WATER BY WIRE” 


Only $5 


WHEN we say real soft water, we 
mean pure rain water—the kind 
of water that is as caressing as a milk 
bath—thekind of water that preserves 
the snowy whiteness of heirloom 
linens—the delicate threads of laces. 

That’s the kind of water you can 
have in your own home for your 
every day use if you have a IP Water 
System ... the system that’s made 
and backed by General Motors. Every 
PP) has exclusive features found on no 
other pump—features which mean 
long, trouble-free, care-free, eco- 
nomical service. Ip Water Systems 
make the cistern practical. 

The latest member of this famous 
family is the PP, Waterboy with a 
5-gallon pressure tank and 225- 
gallon per hour capacity—a water 
system unequalled in performance 
and value ... and costing only $75 
f.o.b. Dayton. 

Let us send you some interesting 
booklets about our complete Pp line. 
Find out how easy it is to buy a PD 
Water System on General Motors 
terms—and what perfect perform- 
ance it gives after you have bought 
it. A postal card will bring this in- 
formation to you. Mail one today. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. F-908 Dayton, Ohio 
Also Manufacturers of Delco-Light Electric 
Power and Light Plants 







ELECTRIC 


ATER 
SYSTEMS 


Products of 
Generai Motors 


“The GOLD STANDARD 
of Quality” 


When You Geta 
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“A Peck of Pickled Peppers” 


[Continued from page 26] 


basket. If you have not used them, be 
sure to try them this season, especially 
if your family is small or if you are so 
fond of picnics that you are likely to 
have one any day the weather tempts 
you out-of-doors. 


OO MANY ple seem to be having 

difficulty with cucumber pickles these 
days. Authorities say that the trouble is 
caused mainly by the wrong proportion 
of salt in the brine. Whether this is the 
cause or whether improper heating or 
sealing is the reason, whether it is be- 
cause we are dependent largely upon 
the market for our supply, so that the 
cucumbers are likely to be not as fresh 
as they might be—it matters not. It’s 
just as discouraging to the homemaker to 
find the pickles which she had so care- 
fully made shriveled up and tough as 
leather, or soft and unappetizing. 

If you have had these troubles, you 
will welcome this recipe for cut sweet 
pickles. I have used it for a number of 
years, and it always supplies crisp pick- 
es which are favorites with the family 
as well as at picnics and pot-lucks where 
they are taken. They are favorites in our 
family and are the pickles we think about 
first when there is a picnic to be planned. 


Cut Sweet Pickles 


2 quarts of cut cucumbers 

1 green pepper 

1 red sweet pepper 

1 onion or % cupful of small onions 
2 tablespoonfuls of salt 


If the cucumbers that you use are not 
over 11% inches in diameter, cut them 
in slices % to % inch thick. If larger, 
cut in chunks of corresponding size. Yel- 
low or ripe cucumbers may also be used, 
but these should be peeled and the seeds 
removed. Cut the peppers in strips and 
slice the onions, or if tiny, leave whole. 
Sprinkle the salt over the cut cucumbers 
and let stand for 3 hours or overnight. 
In the morning, drain and put into the 
following pickling solution: 1 quart of 
vinegar; 2 cupfuls of sugar; mustard 
seed ; cloves; pepper 
corns; cinnamon; 
and horseradish. al 


pieces. Some people like these especially 
well for use in sandwiches. 


Bread-and-Butter Pickles 

1 dozen medium-sized cucumbers 

1 dozen small onions 

1 red sweet pepper 

1 green sweet pepper 

Slice the cucumbers and salt them, 
using about one tablespoonful of salt to 
each quart of sliced pickles. Let them 
stand overnight or for a few hours. Drain 
and wash off the salt, and put the cu- 
cumbers into the following pickling solu- 
tion: 1 quart of vinegar; 1 quart of sugar; 
mustard seed; cloves; pepper corns; cin- 
namon; and horseradish. 
Have the vinegar and sugar come to 

a boil; then add the cucumbers and heat 
them until bubbles appear. Add spices 
to the hot _ as suggested in previous 
recipes. Fill the jars with sliced cucum- 
bers, putting in onions and pepper to 
give an attractive effect. Fill the jars 
with hot vinegar, then seal. 


re a meat sauce, nothing rivals the 
old-fashiofied chili sauce. Probably 
every established family has its recipe 
for chili sauce, but if you happen to pe 
interested in an old recipe, you will find 
this one excellent. It has been in our 
family for at least 75 years. 


Chili Sauce 


30 large, ripe tomatoes 

83 green peppers 

8 red sweet peppers 

6 onions 

1% cupful of brown sugar 

% cupful of vinegar 

1 teaspoonful of ground black pepper 

2 teaspoonfuls of celery seed, or 
1 stalk of celery, chopped 

% teaspoonful of ground cloves 

1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

1 tablespoonful of salt 


Scald the toma*oes and peel and cut 
them into thin slices. Next, chop the 
onions and peppers. Cook thoroly. Add 
sugar, vinegar, and spices. Simmer, 
stirring frequently until thick. Can 
in clean, hot jars 
and keep in a cool 
place. 





Heat the vinegar 
and sugar, add the 
cucumbers, and 
simmer until they 
are heated thru, or 
until they turn col- 
or, but do not let 
them boil at any- 
time. Put a few 
mustard seed, 2 to 
3 cloves, 2 to 3 pep- 
per corns, a small 
piece of stick cinna- 
mon, and a piece of 
horseradish root in 
the bottom of clean, 
hot jars. Fill the 
jars with pickles, ar- 
ranging them at- 
tractively so that 
the peppers show, 
repeat the spices at 
the tops of the Jars, 
fill with hot vine- 
gar, then seal. 
Another pickle 
recipe which is quite | 


tained 


Pickles; 


Recipes. 


as, dependable as 

the one above is the 

one for Bread-and- 
Butter Pickles. This 

is a sweeter pickle, 

and in it the cu- 
cumbers are sliced 
instead of cut in P 


“BEST PICKLE RECIPES” 


E scores of recipes con- 
in our booklet 
“Best Pickle Recipes’ were 
selected from among the 
thousands of favorite ones | 
submittedtousbyover5,000 | 
readers who entered our 
pickle contest last year. 
This 157-page booklet is 
divided into 10 parts, as fol- 
lows: Cucumber Pickles 
(sweet, sour, oil,ripe,spiced, | 
iced, cherry, dill) ; Mustard 
Mixed Pickles; | 
Stuffed Pickles; Vegetable 
Relishes; Pickled Vegeta- 
bles; Pickled Fruits; F 
| Relishes; Catsups, Sauces, 
| Jams; and the Prizewinning 


We shall be very glad in- 
deed to send you a copy of 
“Best Pickle Recipes” if you 
will send us 10 cents to 
cover publication and mail- 
ing costs. Address your re- 
quest to Department K, The 
Service Bureau, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines. 


DreGxditera 


Then we must not 
forget the Southern 
pepper relish which 
ma be made 

| fresh, winter or sum- 

mer, whenever you 
wish it. This relish 
is best made just 
before serving, but 
if it is not all used 
| at one meal, it can 
be used for another. 

I have found it par- 

ticularly good to 

serve with meats 
and green beans. 


Southern Pepper 
elish 
2 sweet peppers (green 
or red) 
2 onions 
% cupful of brown 
sugar 
% teaspoonful of salt 
% cupful of mild vin- 
egar 
Remove the seeds 
and the membrane 
from peppers and 
pee! the cnions. 
Chop the two to- 
gether. Just before 
serving, add sugar, 
salt, and vinegar. 
Mix well and serve. 


ruit 
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The Bathroom 
Modernized 


[Continued from page 19] 


mixed as it is used, the effect is an 
unbroken surface. Linoleum, rubber, 
cork, and similar materials are laid 
on building felt, which is cemented 
to the floor and to which they in turn 
are cemented, waterproof cement 
being used and heavy pressure ap- 
plied to insure tight contact. It is 
always advisable to join the floor to 
the walls with sections that form a 
baseboard and are curved at the 
angle for easy cleaning. 

It has been the vogue for some 
years to finish the walls with clay 
tiles, which are carried to a height of 
7 feet or so round the bathtub and as 
a 4-foot wainscot elsewhere. If this 
is wanted, the walls must be pre- 
yared with a base of cement on metal 
ath, which can be applied to the ex- 
isting wall surface, the entire opera- 
tion calling for expert workmanship. 
The effect of tiling can be had at less 
cost with wallboard or plasterboard 
scored in tile size, which is nailed in 
position. It can be had already 
enameled. A different but pleasing 
effect is obtained with large sheets of 
opaque and colored material of the 
nature of glass and made for the pur- 
pose. A simpler and still less expensive 
finish is hard plaster, which may be 
given a rough or a smooth surface and 
tinted while being mixed. 


HERE is becoming evident a 

return to papered walls for the 
bathroom, with or without a tile wain- 
scot. Thisisin the fashion of a genera- 
tion ago, with the difference that there 
is now a great variety of designsin wall- 
papers that are waterproofed during 
manufacture. In former days the 
paper would be loosened by the 
steam and moisture of a bathroom, 
which is unlikely under modern con- 
ditions, for in addition to its water- 
proof quality the paper is given one or 
two coats of varnish after hanging. 
The walls and ceiling can thus meet 
the needs of the day in color and bril- 
liancy. 

When one is planning the modern- 
izing of a bathroom, there should also 
be in mind the possibility of adding 
another, for as time goes on the house 
with two or more bathrooms is at an 
increasing advantage over that with 
but one. Even in a small house it need 
not be difficult to find a place for it, 
for the complete equipment is to be 
had in such compact forms that it 
can be set in a space 4 feet 9 inches by 
5 feet. ladeod, one of the striking 
points of modern bathrooms is their 
small size. A recent inspection of 
nearly one hundred plans for houses 
of from five to eight rooms, designed 
by well-known architects, showed that 
the great majority of their bathrooms 
were no larger than 6 feet by 7 feet. 
Under this condition it will take but 
little expansion to convert a clothes 
closet into a bathroom, or the space 
can be made by throwing together the 
corners of two adjoining rooms by 
cutting away the wall that separates 
them. 

A bathroom can be installed at 
least expense when it is placed next to 
existing plumbing or in line with it, 
upstairs or down, for it can then uti- 
lize the same pipes. The wastepipe 
must be vertical, and the cost will i 
high if the new bathroom is so placed 
that it requires the installation of ad- 
ditional piping. 

















demonstrated by its overwhelming 

leadership in sales that the majority 
of homes do not compromise with quality. 
Offering the utmost in value as well as 
performance, the Maytag continues to 
hold dominant position. 


Veen after year, the Maytag has 





PHONE for a trial Maytag washing. If it 
doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. Deferred pay- 
ments you'll never miss. 






St 
G THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Jowa 


Founded 1893 


A postcard request brings an interesting book- 
let—“Better Methods of Home Laundering.” 


ORR 





Aluminum Qvasher 
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A real dish drainer this! It 
provides a place for drain- 
ing cups and tumblers 











For Better 


Housekeeping 












This tray with paper inset 
\ is convenient for porch 
\ suppers and informal meals 


These Conveniences Add to the Comfort 
Of Keeping House During the Hot Days 


“S 


MABEL J. STEGNER 











F AUGUST is not your vacation 
month, you will especially appre- 
ciate a piece of household equip- 
ment which adds to your comfort, to 
the graciousness of your table serv- 
ice, or to the ease with which you do 
your work. Business offices have appreci- 
ated the comfort to be gained from the use 
of electric fans during the summer months. 
You will appreciate the presence of one in 
any part of the house, but especially so in 
the kitchen. If your kitchen is uncomfort- 
ably hot in the summer, an electric fan may 
be placed at such an angle that a current of 
air will be started toward the open window, 
carrying off the food odors as well as the 
hot air. For home use, a well-known electri- 
cal manufacturer recommends his 10-inch 
oscillating fan, finished in black or old 
ivory, with all of the features, such as three 
speeds, an adjustable angle, and oscillation, 
which spell highly satisfactory service at a 
reasonable price. There is a baby sister, 
which, while it is unoscillating and of only 
one speed, is very useful in the ordinary- 
sized house and sells for so little that the 
decision is not a momentous one. 
The smart little pans 
shown in the lower right- 





The electric fan makes August weather 
more bearable. This model is very good 


A mere squeese 
on the handle 
and the sifting 
is accomplished. 
Meanwhile you 
can be stirring 
the mixture 












These brackets for radi- 
ator shelves were cer- 
tainly a happy thought 
on someone's part. They 
hold the shelf securely 































a 
—— hand corner of the page are designed 


for use in making chilled or frozen 

desserts. The dessert is placed in 

the pans when prepared, and served 

in the same pans at the table. They 

are silver plated and are attractive 
in design. Simple desserts, when chilled 
and served in this manner will taste un- 
usually good. 


HE supports for radiator shelves 

which we show this month are most 
useful. They clamp securely over the 
radiator and are furnished with screws 
and bolts which also make it possible to 
attach the shelf to the brackets. Any 
heavy, well-seasoned board may be used 
as a shelf or, if your radiator is low, for a 
window seat. For the convenience of 
their customers, the manufacturers can 
also furnish heavy, well-seasoned shelves 
or seats of California redwood in sizes 
suitable to all types of radiators. 

The flour sifter can be had with 
either a single or double screen. It can 
be operated with one hand while the 
batter is stirred with the other. Note 
that the sifting is done by just squeezing 
the handle of the sifter. The use of the 
double screen eliminates the necessity of 
several siftings. 

The predecessor to the dish drainer 
shown has given 
excellent service 
in my (Con- 
tinued on page 61 


Food may be both 
chilled and served 
in these smart little 
dessert pans. These 
are silver plated and 
attractive in design 
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Winning new ueore by thousands. Listerine 


Tooth Paste. The large tube 25¢ 


Outdoors adored ... indoors ignored 


UTDOORS they adored this 
gay Philadelphia girl. She 
was continually surrounded with 


admirers. But indoors it was an- 
other story. She was hopelessly 
out of things. 

The truth is that her trouble 
which went unnoticed in the open, 
became instantly apparent in the 
drawing room. 

No intelligent person dares to 
assume complete freedom from 


halitosis (unpleasant breath). 
Surveys show one person out of 
three is an occasional or habitual 
offender. This is due to the fact 
that odor-producing conditions 
(often caused by germs) arise con- 
stantly in even normal mouths. 


The one way of keeping your 
breath always beyond suspicion is 
torinse the mouth with full strength 
Listerine every morning and night 
and before meeting others. 
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Being a germicide capable of kill- 
ing even the Staphylococcus Aureus 
(pus) germ in 15 seconds, full 
strength Listerine first strikes at the 
cause of odors, and then, being a 
powerful deodorant, destroys the 
odors themselves. Yet it is entirely 
safe to use; Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A: 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


LISTERINE 
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Don’t throw awa 
y 


Old Rugs 
and Clothing 


They’re Worth 
10 to ¥25 


when made 
into New 


_Olson Rugs 















in Oriental, Two-Tone, 
eect tee Oval and 
Hooked designs. 


FREE 


Write today for Samples, and beauti- 
ful new Free BOOK in colors, “Rugs 
and Home Decorating.” Describes our 
sensational new Patented Process 
that has already helped a _ million 
women to SAVE HALF on Rugs. 


ie, pe women of today don’t throw 
away 50 or 100 pounds of old carpets, 
rugs and clothing when they know this valu- 
able material will make lovely new Olson Duo 
Velvety Rugs that rival the fine Axminsters 
and Wiltons. ‘‘Wonderful,’”—‘‘The prettiest 
rugs we ever had,”’. . .“‘My husband admired 
my clever economy” ... “I saved $30’"—We 
have letters like these by the thousands. 
Every rug is woven Seamless and Reversible 
with the same deep, close, firm velvety nap 
on both sides to give double wear. Twice as 
soft underfoot. All designs are woven clear 
through, so you can use both sides. Every order 
completed in One Week. WE GUARANTEE 
to satisfy or pay for your materials. All rugs 
sent on One Week’s Trial. (Our 54th Year.) 
We Pay Transportation from All States. 


OLSON RUG CO. 


Chicago - New York + San Francisco 
— a oe os a 





— os oo — 
TRAR OUT—MAIL 
\ anaes RUG CO., Dept. r-19 | 


hicago. 
36 Laflin St., Cc s 
Gentlemen: Please cond, FREP SL poetPices 
Book Samples, Tra his ¢ obligates me in no 
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Tomato-Cheese Salad 
1 cupful of tomato soup 
8 Philadelphia cream cheeses 
2 tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
% cupful of cold water 
1 cupful of mayonnaise 
1% cupfuls of chopped celery, green pep- 
per, and onion 
Boil the soup, then add cheese, and 
whip until it is melted. Add the gelatine, 
which has been soaked in cold water. 
Cool, add the last two ingredients, and 
let stand. If used for a main course, add 
the contents of 1 can of shrimp.—Mrs. 
P. N. G., Wisconsin. 
Ham Sandwich au Gratin 


Spread buttered toast with deviled- 
ham sandwich spread. Make a rich 
cream sauce, adding diced, hard-cooked 
eggs, chopped green peppers, and grated 
cheese. Pour over the toast, and sprinkle 
with paprika. Serve at once. This makes 
a very delicious luncheon dish. Instead 
of the sandwich spread, leftover ham 
may be used by putting it thru the food 
chopper and mixing it with mayonnaise 
dressing.—Mrs. P. N., Wyoming. 

Delicious Apple Pie 
1 cupful of milk or cream 
1% cupful of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of flour 
2 egg yolks 
2 apples 

Mix the milk, sugar, flour, and egg 
yolks thoroly. Line a pie tin with pastry, 
and add the peeled apples, cut fine. 
Cover with milk k mixture. Place strips 
of pastry, cut thin, over the pie in lattice 
fashion, and bake until the apples are 
tender. Remove from the oven and place 
half a marshmallow in each square. Set 
back into the oven to brown. This is a 
very delicious pie.—Mrs. J. D. W., Ten- 
nessee. 

Superb Corn Cake 
\% cupful of butter 
% cupful of brown sugar 
1 egg 
1 cupful of milk 
1 teaspoonful of soda 
2 teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar 
1 cupful of cornmeal 
1 cupful of flour 

Cream the butter and sugar, and add 
the rest of the ingredients in the order 
given, beating thoroly after each addi- 
tion. Bake in a moderate oven (375 de- 
grees).—Miss J. H. 8., New Brunswick. 

Pineapple Fritters 
1 small can of crushed pineapple 

4 small lumps of biscuit or pastry dough 

Butter and white sugar 

2 heaping tablespoonfuls of brown sugar 

1 tablespoonful of butter 

Drain the pineapple well and save the 
Juice. Roll cut the four lumps of dough 
very thin, spread with butter, and sprin- 
kle with the pineapple and white sugar. 
Fold the edges together and secure with 
the finger tips. Butter now on both sides. 
Butter a hot, smooth skillet or griddle, 
and fry the fritters brown on bot sides, 
turning often. 

Mix the pineapple juice, brown sugar, 
and butter, add 2 tablespoonfuls of water 
and boil until slightly thick. Pour over 
the fritters and serve hot.—Mrs. U. A. 
H., Kentucky. 


All Tested in the 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Kitchen 


ROUND TABLE 
Recipes Frem Readers 








Peach Cream Pie 


1 teaspoonful of cornstarch 
1 cupful of thin cream 
2 egg yolks 
% cupful of sugar 
1% cupfuls of peach pulp 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
2 teaspoonfuls of lemon juice 
Cook the cornstarch and cream in a 
double boiler until thick. Mix the egg 
— add the peach pulp and flavoring. 
ou may use either fresh hes or 
canned ones; however, fresh are the 
better. Pour this mixture slowly into 
the cream. Cook for 5 minutes, then fill 
a baked pastry shell. Cover with meringue 
made with the 2 egg whites, and brown 
slightly in thé oven.—H. R. ., Nebraska. 


Summer Salad Trimmings 

Cut pineapple in any shape desired 
and make a colored sirup with fruit 
coloring: red, green, blue, and so on. 
Cook the pineapple in it and can, or set 
away until ready to use. Pears or apples 
can be used in the same manner.—Mrs. 
W. M., Kansas. 


Planked Hamburger With Bananas 
1 pound of well-ground chunk of beef 
1 cupful of cooked breakfast food 
1 cupful of cracker crumbs 
1 small onion, minced fine 
1% teaspoonful of salt 
\% teaspoonful of pepper 
% cupful of stock or milk 
2 teaspoonfuls of Worcestershire sauce 
4 bananas 

Mix all the ingredients except. the 
bananas, and then mold the mixture into 
a large flat cake to fit the center of a 
plank. Dot with a few small bits of 
shortening and set under the broiler. 
Cook for about 20 minutes, watching so 
that the surface does not get too brown. 
When done, arrange broiled bananas 
round the meat. 

To prepare broiled bananas, remove 
the skins, cut in half crosswise, rub with 
a bit of lemon juice and shortening, and 
om under the flame for 3 or 4 minutes. 

‘his recipe is sufficient for four persons. 
To make a more elaborate looking dish, 
baked stuffed tomatoes may be alternat- 
ed with the bananas. Roasted filet of 
beef or meat loaf may be served in this 
way.—A. C., Ohio. 


Cold Sour Slaw 
1 quart of cabbage 
1 cupful of shredded celery 
1 cupful of red, yellow, and green peppers 
1 cupful of vinegar 
3 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
¥% teaspoonful of black pepper 


Mix all the ingredients, and put them 


into jars. This slaw will keep for several 
days—A. M.S., Pennsylvania. 


Vegetable Grill With Bacon 


Remove a round piece from the stem 
end of a tomato. Fill with 2 teaspoonfuls 
of soft bread crumbs mixed with )% tea- 
spoonful of melted butter and penganed 
with salt, pepper, and 2 drops of onion 
es Bake until tender. Serve on 2 
arge slices of candied swe potato; add 
2 broiled mushrooms, a”.d 2 slices of oven 
broiled bacon. This is delicious.—Mrs. 

7. M., Kansas. 
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Haddock a la Rarebit 


1 cupful of milk 
% cupful of flour 
2 teaspoonfuls of mustard 
Pinch of salt 
3 cupfuls of cheese, cut fine 
Heat the milk and stir in the flour, 
mustard, and salt, sifted together. 
When thickened a little, stir in the 
cheese, and when the cheese is melted, 
add 1 tablespoonful of butter. Have 
the haddock split and boned. The 
frozen fillets are especially nice. Lay 
flat on a buttered platter, spread the 
dressing over it, then bake for half 
an hour.—Mrs. F. H. C., Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Apples, Eggs, and Bacon 


For this very tasty dish, allow two 
slices of apple, 2 strips of bacon, 1 
slice of toast, and 2 sprigs of parsley 
for each egg. 

Fry the bacon, season it with pep- 
yer, and place it on a hot platter. 
Then fry the thick slices of apple in 
the bacon fat until they are brown on 
the outside and soft on the inside. 
Put them on the hot platter with a 
strip of bacon across each slice of 
apple and a piece of toast under each 
two slices of apple. Fry the eggs in 
the remainder of the bacon fat and 
pepper them. When cooked as you 
ike them, lay one egg on top of each 
two slices of apple and bacon, place 
sprigs of parsley round the platter, 
and serve. 

While this is a breakfast and lunch- 
eon dish, I have successfully used it 
for an emergency dinner, also for a 
Sunday supper.—B. L. H. 8., Cal- 
ifornia. 

Alabama Dressed Ham 
1 whole, choice ham 
3 or 4 cupfuls of bread erfmbs 
1 teaspoonful of celery seed 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
1% teaspoonful of cloves 
1 medium-sized onion, chopped fine 
Salt and pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 

When the ham is thoroly boiled and 
piping hot, skin and cut off any sur- 
plus fat. Slash the ham lengthwise, 
using a sharp butcher knife, in many 
., cutting close to the bone. 
Mix the other ingredients in the order 
given, and moisten with just enough 
hot water to make the mixture cling 
together. Fill the slits in the ham to 
overflowing with the dressing, and 
put any dressing that is left over on 
top of the ham. Bake in a moderate 
oven until nicely browned on top. 
Slice when cold.—W. M. H., Mass- 
achusetts. 


Refrigerator Rolls 


8 medium-sized potatoes 

1 cake of yeast 

1 cupful of lukewarm water 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 

% cupful of sugar 

2 well-beaten eggs 

1 cupful of scalded milk 

2 cupfuls of flour 


Boil the potatoes, and when done, 
mash. easure 1% cupfuls of 


mashed potatoes. Dissolve the yeast 
in the lukewarm water for 4% hour, 
and add 1 tablespoonful of sugar. 
Add )% cupful of sugar, 2 well-beaten 
eggs, 1 cupful of scalded milk. Let 
this mixture cool before adding the 
potatoes. Add 2 cupfuls of flour and 
then the yeast, and let stand for 1 
hour, covered. Sift 6 cupfuls of flour, 
1 teaspoonful of salt, and mix with 1 
heaping tablespoonful of lard. Add 
to the first mixture and put in a 
greased bowl. Cover and put in the 
refrigerator. Allow two hours for 
rising, then use as needed.—Mrs. J. 
C. O., Florida. 
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wash ? — extra help with your 
household cleaning ? —extra help 


with every soap-and-water task ? 


If so, read on! . 


TNTILyouhaveactuallyused Fels-Naptha 

| Soap, you will probably find it hard 
to believe that any washing product can 
give you so much extra help. But there 
are millions of women — all Fels-Naptha 
users — who will tell you it’s true. 

They'll tell you that “Nothing can take 
the place of Fels-Naptha.”F or Fels-Naptha 
is more than “just soap”. It’s good 
golden soap blended with naptha — plenty 
of naptha! You can smell it in every bar. 
And naptha, you know, is the safe, gentle 
dirt loosener that dry cleaners use in 
cleansing delicate fabrics. 

So you get two safe, active cleaners in 
each golden bar. Good soap and plenty 
of naptha, working hand-in-hand. Two 
busy washing partners working together 


to loosen even stubborn dirt and wash 
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it away without hard rubbing. That's 
why, with far less effort on your part, 
Fels-Naptha gives you the kind of 
home-washed clothes — fresh, sweet, clean 
through and through — that really “do you 
proud.” You can depend upon Fels-Naptha 
for this extra help whether you use 
washing machine or tub, or soak or boil 
the clothes. Fels-Naptha works well in 
cool, hot or lukewarm water — and it’s nice 
and gentle to your hands. 

Have Fels-Naptha ready for next wash- 
day. And for the in-between cleaning jobs, 
too — washing dishes, woodwork and win- 
dows; removing spots from rugs and 
clothing, and so forth. Your grocer sells 
Fels-Naptha. Buy some today. Try it and 
discover its extra help — as many of your 


neighbors have done. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Free, a handy little 
device to aid you with your wash. It is 
yours for the asking. Just mail in the 
coupon. © 1929, Fels & Co. 

B.H.e-20 } 


Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me, free and prepaid, the handy 
little device offered in this advertisement. 





Name 





BBO cohectcttinee 


City. _State 



































“I rather like this idea of 


a breakfast nook” 





“Was I right?” 

“Always right, sweetheart. It 
looks even better than I hoped 
it would.” 

“The carpenters thought it was 
a good job too.” 

“IT know it. Didn’t Mr. Williams 
say we must have known some- 
thing about lumber when we 
specified Pondosa?”’ 

In days that, happily, are past, it 
was impossible for a home owner, 
architect, or builder to identify 


any particular kind of pine. With 
electrical, plumbing and heating 
equipment, the maker’s imprinted 
name stood as a guarantee of 
quality. But lumber was generally 
sold without any distinguishing 
marks. 

Today Pondosa Pine can be 
completely identified by means 
of the pine tree trade-mark which 
is imprinted on the lumber at the 
mill. This is the maker’s indorse- 
ment of its suitability for any 
soft wood building requirement. 

Pondosa Pine comes ready to 
work, ready to respond to saw 
and plane, ready to finish up with 
a clean, beautiful surface. That 
finish will retain its beauty and 
luster many years after the work 
has been done. 


Pondosa Pine may be had at 
your local lumber yard. Look for 
the mark of the pine tree. Western 
Pine Manufacturers Association, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Pondosa Pine ip 


The Pick o'the Pines 








Equipment to Make 


Frozen Desserts 
[Continued from page 27 | 


When to stop freezing is a matter 
that depends to no small extent on 
personal preferences. For example, 
the dessert may be frozen until of 
the consistency to be served. Or if 
it is to stand a few hours, excellent 
results may be obtained by freezing 
the cream only until it is a very thick 
sauce. Then it is packed and allowed 
to ripen and to finish freezing. To 
pack ice cream, pour off the salt 
water, wipe off the lid carefully and 
remove it, take out the dasher, pack 
the cream down well with a spoon, 
adjust the lid properly, insert a cork 
in the hole, and pack in ice and salt- 
4 parts of ice to 1 part of salt. 

Philadelphia Ice Cream is a favor- 
ite. It can be made successfully by 
anyone who follows the directions 
carefully. The ingredients required 
are 1 quart of thin cream, 1 cupful of 
granulated sugar, and 2 teaspoonfuls 
of vanilla. Scald the cream over hot 
water and add the sugar, stirring un- 
til it is dissolved. Cool, add the 
vanilla and the speck of salt, if you 
like it, and freeze. 


EW YORK Ice Cream ‘is another 

choice dessert. To make it, mix 1 
cupful of granulated sugar with 1 table- 
spoonful of cornstarch and 4 tea- 
spoonful of salt. Add 2 cupfuls of 
whole milk and cook over water like 
a custard. When the mixture thick- 
ens, add 3 slightly beaten eggs and 
cool. Then fold in 1 cupful of heavy 
cream, whipped, and 2 teaspoonfuls 
of vanilla. Freeze. 

Fruit ice creams offer a happy 
variety. Either Philadelphia or New 
York Ice Cream may be employed in 
making them. The vanilla is omitted. 
One cupful of crushed fresh fruit is 
used. This is sprinkled with sufficient 
sugar to sweeten; usually 1% cupful 
is adequate. Set the sugar and fruit 
in a warm place, such as in the sun- 
shine or on the warming shelf of the 
stove, so the sugar will dissolve. 
When the ice cream is half frozen, 
add the fruit. Chocolate ice cream is 
unusually good made from New 
York Ice Cream. One-half cupful of 
chocolate, melted over hot water, is 
added to the hot custard. 

Close relatives of ice creams made 
in freezers are those frozen in the 
trays of mechanical refrigerators, 
those in which the power for freezing 
is generated by elsizicity, gas or 
kerosene. To prepare ice creams 
properly in the trays requires some 
stirring and the use of gelatine to 
avoid the formation of large grains, 
but the wonderfully tasty mousses 
and parfaits can be made to perfec- 
tion in the refrigerator. They need 
not be stirred during the freezing 
process. 

If you desire, the dessert may be 
frozen in paper Charlotte russe cups 
or in tiny ons or silver molds that 
have been designed especially for use 
in mechanical refrigerators. The 
cups or molds are set in the trays 
and the mixture to be frozen is poured 
into them. Then the tray is returned 
to its place in the refrigerator. The 
dessert is served in the cups or molds, 
which are arranged on individual 
plates. 

Peach Mousse will treat the family 
to one of summer’s best desserts. 
Guests ever enjoy it, too. To make it, 
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use 1 cupful of fresh peach pulp and 
add to this l4 cupful of sugar and a 
few grains of salt. If corn sirup is 
available, I like to substitute it for 
some of the sugar; that is, I use 4% 4 
cupful of sugar and 3 tablespoonfuls 
of the white corn sirup. ne tea- 
spoonful of gelatine is aloe in a cup 
with 1 tablespoonful of cold water; 
this is set in a pan of hot water and 

is stirred until the gelatine is dis- 
solved. Stir this into the peach mix- 
ture, pour into the refrigerator pan, 
and put in the freezing chamber. 
When the mixture begins to thicken 
stir and beat until light. Whip until 
light 1 cupful of heavy cream. Grad- 
ually beat this cream into the peach 
mixture and add 6 drops of almond 
extract. Place in the trays or the 
cups or molds and set in the freezing 
unit to freeze. 

Butterscotch Parfait is a very 
much liked food. To make it place 
1¢ cupful of brown sugar in a sauce- 
pan and add 1 tablespoonful of but- 
ter. Cook, stirring constantly, until 
the sugar is melted, and then add 4 
cupful of hot water. Cook, stirring 
norma ! until the butterscotch is 
— vag 2 ogg ar he a - Q ° . n 
of a double boiler until light. ° k f s 
them add the sirup gradually. Beat ul1c er reezi 
— = hve hot water — very 
ight and fluffy. Pour into a refriger- f | d D e 
ator tray and chill. Beat slightly. oO ce an esserts eee NOW possible 
— — > 1 — of 7 — 
and fold this, a few grains of salt, an * ° 
11% teaspoonfuls of vanilla into the with the “Cold Control” an exclusive 
rage a Place in — 
cups, molds, or reirigerator pans an 7 . ° 
and Frigidaire feature 

Molded ice creams are attractive 
and tasty and are always in 
form for special occasions, such as 








the party or company meal. —— yw Frigidaires now is the “Cold Control” that 
commercially or home-prepared-and- . . . 
frozen ice creams or mousses my be offered by dealers provides six freezing 
used. To mold them successfully, ryw " ds at the turn of a dial 
half fill the pan of the refrigerator = here are ities = _ ; 
with a mousse or ice cream and re- nized asa distinct achieve- ..- faster freezing of ice 
serve '4 cupful of the mixture for " . lad dd 

ae use. Set this reserve supply ment in automatic cubes, sa ads an esserts. 
in the refrigerator. Return the pan . . st tat 

to the freezing chamber. When its refrigeration. as Only Frigidaire offers 
contents are frozen, push the mix- Here is real beauty... The “Cold Control”...as this combination of im- 
ture up well on the sides of the pan simple as setting @ watch. 

with a spoon and fill the center with symmetry of design. Here portant features of beauty 
& mousse or ice cream of a contrast- ° . ° . ° 

ing color. Set the pan in the freezing are cabinets, finished in gleaming and power and convenience. They 
compartment. When the dessert is : : igidai i f 
frosn, epread the 9 cupfuls of the pensetiin cuales ‘oe white Duco, have made Frigidaire the choice o 
a antag — the top lightly and with all mechanical parts com- more buyers than all other makes 
return to the freezing chamber again. ‘i ° . ° 
When the molded food is rately, it is pletely enclosed. Here is an auto- of electric refrigerators combined. 


ready to serve, altho it may be kept 


in-waiting sugne itle. tne. It is en- matic refrigerator that is so quiet Low prices, convenient terms and 


aang good looking when cut in that you don’t hear it start, or stop, exceptionally low operating cost 
In buying ice-cream freezers or or run. Here are elevated food put Frigidaire within the reach of 

pans for mechanical refrigerators, the hel th ° h 

size is worth considering. Thee! is no shelves that make stooping unneces- every home. 

use having these containers larger . . : 

thats secemmry for the customary sary, and extra power to guaran See it today at display rooms 

services. One quart of ice cream or tee that food will be kept safely everywhere or write for complete 

similar food will make at least four , 

or five generous home servings. cold on the hottest days. And here catalog and the new recipe book. 


{EDITOR'S NOTE: A new leaflet, 


“Frozen Desserts for the Small Fam- 
ily,”’ has been prepared for you. It 
includes delicious recipes for frozen 


custard, blueberry frost, orange ice, é 
and mezy other ice-cream-tike diches More than a Million in use 


for the making of which the mechanical 
refrigerator, either electric or gas, is 
used. We shall be glad to send you 
a copy of this leaflet if you will send 
us a 2-cent stamp to cover mailing 
costs. Address Department L, The 
Service Bureau, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, and ask for Leaflet No. BF-11. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, Dept. F-905, Dayton. Ohio 
Subsidiary of General Motors i 
Please send me a free copy of the Frigidaire catalog and the recipe book of frozen 




















In Canada, address Frigidaire Corporation, 1604 Sterling Towers, Toronto, Ont, 
August, 1929, BerTeER Homes and GARDENS 





Nature Books You 


Ought to Know 


HELEN COWLES LECRON 





An ilustration from 
“The Little People of 
the Garden,” a book 
by Ruth O. Dyer 
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louth of a Bumble-bee 








, HAT star is that, Dad? No, 

\ \ not the bluish one, the big red 

one all alone up there.’”’ Dad 

wrenches his mind forcibly away from his 

inner reflections on today’s business and 

the probable business of tomorrow. ‘What 
did you say, son?” 

“T asked you if you knew the name of 
that big red star up there.” 

But Dad shakes his head; the world of 
astronomy is as foreign to him as the 
world of poetry and art. Furthermore, he 
has no curiosity about it. But he remem- 
bers when he was a boy, that summer at 
Grandmother’s, he and Frank used to lie 
on a blanket in the yard by the snowball 
bush and look up at the stars by the hour, 
and wonder.... “Sorry, old fellow; I 
don’t know a thing about the constella- 
tions.’”’ And Dad returns to his grownup 
thoughts. If necessary he would die for 
this little son of his, but when it comes to 
establishing an actual contact thru some 
boyish interest like this, he no more 
thinks of taking the time than he would 
think of helping the child to gather shells 
down by the river. 

The little boy sighs and returns to his 





Dr. William J. Luyten of the Har- 
vard College Observatory, author of 
“The Pageant of the Stars,” abook any 
young person would find illuminating 





own thoughts. Tonight he has this un- 
satisfied curiosity; tomorrow it will be 
gone; in ten years he, too, will be ab- 
sorbed in grownup things. And he will 
remember his father as a big, strange, 
impersonal deity who lived in a world 
touching his but at the same time utterly 
alien. 


F THIS father cared to take the 
trouble, he might say to the boy: 
I’m ashamed to tell you that I don’t 
know the name of that star or any other. 
I'll tell you what, I’ll go to a bookstore 
tomorrow and buy us a book on simple 
astronomy, and we'll see if we can’t find 
out a few things along this line.’’ 

The Book of the Stars for Young People, 
by William Tyler Olcott (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $3), would be a good book for him 
to buy, because, while accurate and com- 
plete, it is simple enough for a 10-year-old 
to understand (that is, if his father reads 
it with him), and it is illustrated with a 
good many diagrams showing the relative 
positions of the stars at different seasons. 
Mr. Olcott has much to say about the 
ancient legends that attach to the various 

stars and constellations. These add in- 
terest and poetry to the whole subject: 
how familiar the stars were to the an- 
cients and what stories grew up about 
them! 

The Pageant of the Stars, by William 
J. Luyten (Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, $2.50) is another splendid work 
on astronomy that any young person of 
14 and up, or any adult, for that matter, 
would find illuminating. 

For younger chiidren, I suggest The 
Friendly Stars, by M. E. Martin (Harper 
and Brothers, $2), or The Star People, by 
Gaylord Johnson (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $1.50). The latter book cffers the 
information in simple story torm, and 
tells mothers and children how to cut- 
line the constellations in the sand with 
pebbles, making very ciear the relative 
positions of the important stars. One 
mother toid me she took the bock with 
her to her lake cottage. She and ner 
little daughter, 8 years old, would make 
the maps down cn the beach in the day- 
time, and then at night would look for 
the corresponding constellations. The 
other children on the beach gradually 
entered into the fun, too, and altho they 
regarded it all as a sort of game, they 
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Chickadees, an illustration from the 
“Field Book of American Wild Birds 
and Their Music,” one of a group of 
Nature books by F. Schuyler Mathews 


learned a good deal about the heavens 
I am very often asked to suggest Na 
ture books to adults who know nothing 
about natural science themselves but who 
do not wish to fail the youngsters in their 
charge. Personally, I believe that an older 
person loses nothing (gains, rather) by ad- 
mitting his or her own ignorance. And if 
the parent, Scout leader, or camp coun- 
selor can develop a genuine interest in 
the subject—a curiosity akin to the child’s 
own—the result is often as successful as 
if he or she were a profound student. 
But what as to books? Really good 
volumes on natural science aren’t as plen- 
tiful as you would think. For the very 
young child, many mothers have found 
The Little People of theGarden a good book 
to read aloud. This is by Ruth C. Dyer 
(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, $1.50), and it 
presents in story form the main facts 
about bees, ants, flies, mosquitoes, and soon. 


‘THE book is very fanciful; for instance, 

Jasper, a bad little boy who has been 
cruel to insects, becomes one himself and 
is introduced by a fairy to the insect 
world. Here he learns to sympathize with 
the little creatures and no longer wishes 
to annoy them. A child will of course 
listen eagerly to such passages as this (in 
fact, most little children listen eagerly to 
anything that is reed aloud): 

“Huh he evclaimed, ‘I wondered 
what that noise was, but I see now it was 
only a bee!’ 

“At this remark the bee seemed sud- 
denly angered. ‘You look like an insect,’ 
she buzzed, ‘but you certainly talk like a 
human being.’ 

“ “T am an insect,’ said Jasper. ‘See my 
six legs, my wings, (Continued on page 42 
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Insulating Board 

















A SIMPLE 
HOME TEST 


that shows the su- 
perior efficiency of 
Insulite as a non- 

conductor of heat 
or cold. 








F COURSE YOU ARE 
O GOING TO INSULATE YOUR HOME —~ 

whether it’s new or being remodeled. What you are most interested 
in is the strongest, most efficient and economical form of insulating board. 
Prove the efficiency of Insulite for yourself with the above simple home 


test. Put a cube of ice ona piece of Insulite over an automatic electric iron. 
See how Jong it takes the heat to go through Insulite and melt the ice. 


Make this same test with ordinary insulation boards and see the dif- 
ference. We know from accurate scientific laboratory tests that Insulite, 
full Yy inch thick, is 124% more efficient than ordinary 7/16 inch insu- 
lation boards. 


Furthermore, laboratory tests show that Insulite has much greater ten- 
sile strength than ordinary insulation boards. 


Because Insulite is an all wood product chemically treated it is not sub- 
ject to deterioration. 


Your architect or lumber dealer can tell you of the superiority of In- 
sulite—or better still, let us send you our free booklet “Increasing Home 
Enjoyment,” and a free sample of Insulite to test for yourself. 


Gnsulate with 


FULL %4 INCH THICK 


RESISTS 
COLD-HEAT- NOISE 


ood-Fiber Insu ating Boar 
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FULL % INCH THICK-MEANS 


MORE 


EFFICIENT 
INSULATION 


THAN ORDINARY Yc INCH BOARDS 


PROTECTION 
HEAT 





Insulite makes homes warmer in 


winter, cooler in summer, deadens 
noise and resists dampness. As sheath- 
ing, wall board, plaster base, roof in- 
sulation, attic lining and for many 
other uses, Insulite is a competent bar 
rier against the outside elements. 
Insulite saves you money in fuel 
bills and, because it is in board form, 
costs you little more than other forms 
of construction that are not insulated 


THE .INSULITE COMPANY 


1214 Builders Exchange, Dept. 12 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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IN HOM 
JAMS AND 


OW, using the modern “‘short- 
boil” method of jam and 
jelly making, made possible by 
Certo, anyone can make perfect 
jams and jellies from any fruit! 
Even if you’ve never made a 
glass of jam or jelly in your life, 
with Certo you can make such 
delicacies as ripe peach jam and 
jelly, banana butter, plum jelly, ap- 
ricot jam and jelly—even orange 
jelly ! There’s simply no limit to the 
variety you can make with Certo. 
* * ~ 
Certo is a Pure Fruit Product — 
just the natural jellying substance 
extracted from fruit in which it is 
abundant. 
With Certo anyone can make de- 
licious jams and jellies from any 








































F REE: Two book- 


lets—one, on how to 
make jams and jellies 
by the “short-boil” 
method — the other, 
an illustrated book- 









Tempting Dishes Us- 
ing Jams and Jel- 


lies.” Mail coupon to Name eevvceves 
Elizabeth Palmer, Address...... 
Home Service Dept. Ei v0 vesek 


She will write you and 
send thetwobooklets. 


‘yam = Next Winter 





let of “Recipes for y= Palmer, Home Service Dept., 
ee? ve in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 


















Good 


Fruits 
Taste 








EMADE 
JELLIES-- 


fruit or fruit juice—quickly, easily, 
perfectly! Now you can use even 
those delicious fruits that never 
before would jell. Only one or two 
minutes’ boiling is required! That’s 
why it is called the “short-boil” 
method. 


Millions of women have discovered 
that jams and jellies made the Certo 
‘“*short-boil” way have better color 
and flavor—more like the fresh fruit 
itself—and that the cost per glass is 
from 1 to 3 cents less than by the old 
**long-boil ” method. There are 97 

ecipes for delicious 
homemade jams and 
jellies in the Certo 
recipe booklet. A 
copy of this booklet 
is under the label of 
every bottle of 
Certo. Get Certo 
from your grocer. 










1 py Fairport, New York. 
i y 
send me the two booklets described at the left. 


(C0 Check here for trial half-bottle of Certo 


and send 10¢ to cover mailing costs. 





















and my green-and-white body.’ 

“* *Yes, I know,’ said the bee, ‘but 
only a human being would call me a 
bee. In insect land I am known as 
Miss Apis.’ ” 

The goes on, in her easy con- 
versational way, teaching little Jasper 
the important facts about bee life. 

f course, such a book may teach 
something to the child, but personally, 
1 find very irritating the fanciful 
wrapping in which each little fact is 
dressed. Furthermore, I think it pro- 
ceeds from a false assumption; name- 
ly, that insects can’t possibly be as 
interesting to a child as fairies. As a 
matter of fact, the life of an insect is 
quite as fascinating as the life of a 
fairy, and is much more effective 
when presented as fact rather than 
fiction. My own favorite insect book 
for very little children is The Clever 
Little People With Siz Legs, by Hallam 
Hawksworth (Charles Scribners’ Sons, 
$1.60); here are self-respecting in- 
sects leading their own lives without 
any silly fairies to interpret them. 
(No, I’m not an enemy of fairies; I 
love them! But I prefer to have them 
keep to their owa books.) 

Another good insect book for the 
child 5f 10 years up is Lives of Busy 
Neighbors, by Inez N. McFee (Freder- 
ick A. Stokes & Company, $2); it 
tells all the simple but marvelous 
things about wasps, bees, ants, moths, 
and so on, in which the average child 
is interested. 


LARGE book with many fine pho- 
tographs over which I imagine a 
youngster poring in complete absorp- 
tion is Backyard Exploration, by Paul 
Griswold Howes, director of the Bruce 
Museum of Natural History, Green- 
wich, Connecticut (Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, $6). This book is not 
intended primarily for children, yet, 
since scientifically inclined little boys 
seem to read this sort of thing quite 
easily and eagerly (altho definitely 
declining all adult poetry and adult 
fiction), I feel no qualms about rec- 
ommending it as family reading. Not 
outloud reading—the text is too 
scientific for that—but as a book for 
youngsters to browse in. The pic- 
tures are so interesting that they 
alone are worth study. However, I 
must admit that I was a bit startled 
to find among them a familiar visage, 
labeled, ‘““The head of a House Mouse, 
Musmusculus musculus Linn.” This 
greatly enlarged portrait gives some 
idea of the real beauty of this unpopu- 
lar little rodent.” (it is to be hoped 
this picture will put no overly sym- 
pathetic thoughtsinto any child mind!) 
There are many good books on 
birds, but I still have three particular 
favorites: The Book of Birds for 
Young People, and Field Book of 
American Wild Birds and Their Music, 
both by F. Schuyler Mathews (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $3 each), and that 
useful little pocket bird-guide (for 
identification purposes only), Land 
Birds East of the Rockies, by Chester A. 
Reed (Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, $1.25). Readers living in parts 
of the country to which this latter 
book does not apply would firid quite 
as satisfactory either Western Bird 
Guide or Water and Game Birds, both 
by the same author. We have carried 
our little pocket-size bird-guide with 
us in dozens of states; we have taken 
it to New England, Nova Scotia, 
Montana, Alberta, many other places. 
No doubt, on some of our rambles 
one of the other two little bird-guides 
would have been more helpful, but 
this book is our friend, tried and true. 
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If you wish to buy a group of well- 
written, accurate, profusely _ illus- 
trated Nature books for the home 
library and especially for the use of 
boys and girls in their teens, I can 
recommend very highly the follow- 
ing, all by F. Schuyler Mathews, 
whose bird-books I mentioned a few 
paragraphs ago: Field Book of Ameri- 
can Wildflowers, Field Book of Ameri- 
can Trees and Shrubs, and The Book of 
Wildflowers for Young People. These 
books are published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, and the cost of each vol- 
ume is $3.50. 


There are also other good little 
pocket guide-books in the identifica- 
tion series to which Chester A. Reed's 
Bird Guide belongs. I personally know 
and like The Flower Guide (a guide to 
the common wildflowers found in the 
eastern and middle states) by Reed, 
and I am certain, for I have read 
other tree-books by the same author, 
that The Tree Guide, by Julia E. 
Rogers, is equally good. These little 
books, like the Bird Guide, cost $1.25 
each, and are published by Double- 
day, Doran and Company. Yes, 
there is a butterfly book in the same 
series. It was written by W. J. Hol- 
land. I haven’t seen it, but the pub- 
lisher’s description calls it ‘a pocket 
manual of the commoner species found 
in the United States and Canada, 
with color illustrations and descrip- 
tions.” 


I have nearly reached the limit of 
the space allotted me, and yet 
haven't said half of what { have in 
my mind to say this month. How- 
ever, I shall have to content myself 
with reminding you of some Nature 
books that are really literature, books 
that every family ought to know. The 
Children’s Life of the Bee, doy Maurice 
Maeterlinck (Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, $2), is a simple arrangement of 
the author’s famous Life of the Bee, 
and I should think it would make 
ideal outloud reading for the entire 
family. If you like it, try next The 
Life of the White Ant (Dodd, Mead & 
Company, $2.50). This book is by the 
same author. 

Better yet—in fact, the best out- 
door books that I know for family 
reading—are those by that lovable 
naturalist W. H. Hudson. Try A 
Little Boy Lost (Alfred A. Knopf, $4) 
and Idle Days in Patagonia (E. P. 
Dutton Company, $2) and you will 
see that when the mind of an artist 
chooses to ramble among scientific 
outdoor subjects, the result may be 
indesecribab!y beautiful. 





MRS. LECRON WILL 
BE GLAD TO HELP 


S THERE some particular | 
bit of Nature study that 
you would like todo provided | 
you can find the right book? | 
Are you looking for a volume 
on shells, or beetles, or ferns, 
or wild animals, to read to 
your 7-year-old daughter? 

Mrs. pr Bem book editor 
of the magazine, will be glad 
to give you advice on this or 

‘any other literary subject. 
Address Helen Cowles Le- 
Cron, Better Homes and Car- 
dens, Des Moines, and inclose 
a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for the reply she will 
send you. 


Be Gditora 
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Fenestra 


Casement Doors and Windows 
distinguish an Italian Dining Room 


by The Harry J. Dean Company 





““ENESTRA Steel Casement Doors ac- 
F cent the stately, vertical lines of a 
dining room in Old Italian style,” say 
Detroit's noted interior decorators, The 
Harry J. Dean Company. 

Surmounted by high-arched fixed 
transoms, these double swing doors 
may be used side by side and located 
interestingly off center. Closed, they 
admit an abundance of daylight and 
harmonize perfectly with Fenestra Steel 
Casement Windows used throughout 
the house. Open, their outswinging 
leaves become wide doorways leading 
to the formal garden so essential to an 
Italian setting. 

There are more than fifty types of 
Fenestra Casement Windows which 
harmonize with any architectural de- 
sign. And their practical advantages 
make them increasingly popular for 
both large homes and small. They 
offer more light, better ventilation — 
100 per cent opening when desired; 
finger-touch operation without warp- 
ing, swelling, shrinking or sticking; 
the strength and fire resistance of solid 
steel sections; extension hinges that 
make outside washing easy from with- 
in the room—all at little, if any, more 
than the cost of ordinary windows. 

And, of course, Fenestra Steel Base- 
ment Windows perform the same light- 
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ing and ventilating service to your 
furnace, and laundry, “below stairs.” 


New Fenestra Screen Casements 


Here’s a new, exclusive Fenestra 
Casement complete with metal screen that 
fits tight against the inside of the win- 
dow frame. To open, close or lock 
the win- 
dow, you 
need not 
touch the 
screen. 
The oper- 
ators and 
locking de- 


vices work 








Easily opened Screens easily ; 
without touching removed when through it. 
screens. desired. 


Yet the 
Fenestra Screens may be removed 
easily and quickly when desired. 
Now, for the first time, you can get 
practical, artistic casements and screens 
both through ome manufacturer and at a 
low cost. Patents and patents pending. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
2276 East Grand Boulevard, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Please send me, without obligation: 
‘a “Decorating with Casements,” booklet on 
window draperies, in color, prepared with the 
help of leading interior decorators. 
‘= “Fenestra Screen Casements” — descriptive 
leaflet giving details of improved screen case- 
ment windows. 
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steel casement windows 







































atmosphere there, the parents’ attitude 
toward him—any Jury will be —_— 
return a verdict without leaving the box. 


UILTY—not the child, but the home 

and the parents, perhaps a teacher 
as well. But it is the child, alas, who is 
compelled to serve the sentence. The 
most merciful court in the world cannot 
alter that. Even tho no legal punishment 
is ever inflicted upon him, he must pay 
the penalty of an unfortunate attitude 
toward life, the result of the way in which 
he has been handled. 

We have space for only the briefest 
resume of the work of the psychiatric 
clinic in so far as it applies to youthful 
criminals. I entreat you to read more 
about them, and find out for yourselves 
how it is that unhappy, unloved, 
conmnindalihienehitl n become 





What Homes Can Do to Children 


[Continued from page 24] 


others, and interferes in his later adjust- 
ments. 

There is the very common situation of 
the child in a family where another child 
is favored. The parents may not be aware 
of the distinction, but the children always 
are. John is a good boy, obedient, getting 
good grades in school; Willy is a harum- 
scarum, upsetting things, forgetting what 
he is told, Just barely keeping up with his 
class. In a situation of this sort, how many 
parents will be able toresist the temptation 
to hold John up as a model for Wiily, and 
to contrast Willy unfavorably with John? 

The psychiatric investigation may show 
that John has a much higher intelligent 
quotient than Willy and ought to do bet- 
ter. Or it may show that the boys are of 
entirely different types, that Willy if en- 





thieves and enemies of society. It 
is a fascinating and frightful thing 
to see the an. of homes taken 
down, and to have revealed the 
crimes they commit against child- 
hood. 

But of most interest to us are 
the lessons the average parent may 
learn from the psychiatrists. First 
and most important and always to 
be borne in mind is the fact that we 
ourselves are to blame tor the un- 
desirable conduct of our children. 

Dr. Alfred Adler, the great Vien- 
nese psychiatrist, describes three 
sets of circumstances that make 
failures and criminals, all operat- 
ing before the child is 5. One is a 

hysical handicap in early child- 
ora which gives him a sense of 
unfitness; the second is over-solic- 
itousness on the part of parents, 
which makes him ill prepared to 
meet the actualities of life; the 
third is indifference toward the 
child on the part of the home. | 





Each has the same effect of mak- 
ing the child feel that he is in a 


STUDY COURSES FOR 
MOTHERS’ CLUBS 


Fo ele” a tagdntm that many mothers’ clubs 
will be starting their study courses in 
September, we have asked Gladys Denny 
Shultz, writer of our articles on child care and 
training, to prepare an outline for a study 
course on the subject, “Character and Reli- 
gious Training of the Pre-School Child.” 

This outline, in booklet form, in which Mrs. 
Shultz gives a bibliography of books that may 
be used thruout the course, will be gladly sent 
to you on receipt of 10 cents to cover mailing 
costs. Address Department K, e Service 
Bureau, Better Homes and Gardens. 

A new booklet, called the “Physical Care 
and Habit Training of the Pre-School Child,” 
is also being prepared. It consists of nine les- 
sons, and is called Course No. |. This booklet 
will be ready September |, and may be ob- 
tained by addressing Department K, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, and sending 
50 cents to cover the publication costs. 





hostile country, making it impos- 
sible for him to — to society, 
to work, to normal love, and so inevitably 
making him either a criminal or a failure 
in one or all of these important respects. 

A Canadian psychiatrist, Dr. Blatz of 
Toronto, divides the homes from which 
young offenders come into four classes: 
dishonest homes, unsocial homes, homes 
which spoil the child by an excess of un- 
wise love, and homes that are indifferent 
to the child. 

The last two classes include many an 
unconscious offender, and that is the pity 
of it. The mother who spoils her child 
certainly has not any desire to ruin his 
future, and many of the homes in the in- 
different class think they are giving their 
children every advantage. So it may be 
profitable to examine more closely the 
ways in which the average home—homes 
like yours and mine, where the parents 
wish to do everything possible for their 
children—are in danger of furnishing 
handicaps. 

First of all, there is the great group of 
children in unhappy homes. The father 
and mother may & good citizens, re- 
spected in the community, but unsuited 
te each other. Yet they feel they must 
drag out their lives m:serably tog:ther for 
the sake of the chiidren. A new light was 
shed on this particular parentai sacrifice 
for me when I heard a woman at one of 
the finest nursery schools in the country 
speak of ‘‘the burden on a child of having 
to hoid a home together.” A strain of this 
sort often affects the child physically, in 
his school work and in his relations ‘with 





couraged, will excel quite as much in his 
own line as John in his. 

Reading many cases of this sort should 
cure parents of insisting that all their chil- 
dren conform to one pattern. The usual 
outcome is to make it harder for the Willys 
to adjust to life. Many times they turn to 
the gang as a place where they are not 
always being harangued and criticized. 
Then the way to crime is opened wide. 


hb nga was a most interesting case of 
the boy whose mother brought him to 
a clinic because he constantly washed his 
hands and spit. On the next visit it devel- 
oped that he had abated the annoying 
practices, but had been very insubordinate 
toward his mother. This time the real 
trouble came out, from the mother, not the 
bey. There was an older son, who was 
favored, and the mother very evidently 
disliked this troublesome redhead. All of 
his strange behavior was a hurt child’s 
reaction. In another yzar or two he my 
be driven out of the a altogether. his 
future prob!ematical. Yet, till the psychia- 
trist pointed it out, the mother was utterly 
unaware that she was ruining on2 lad for 
the sake of the other. 

All about us are the grownup children 
who have been loved not wisely 2nd too 
well, shielded in childhood from the conse- 
quences of their own acts and now in ma- 
turity unable to meet life in grownup fesh- 
ion. The clinic shows up this kind of harm- 
ful love for what it is. 

Finally, and perhaps most pitiful of all, 
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are thechildren who are not loved enough. 
Mostillegitimate children come under this 
heading, and that is the reason, and not 
their birth, why many of them come to 


no good end. 
Set there are many more in the so- 
called best homes, where the parents 
may be people of great importance, sup- 
plying their children with every material 
need, but too busy to give more than 
perfunctory attention to the children. 
And the children show it. 

There was a typical case of this sort, a 
child in no way different from yours or 
mine, from a home of unusual comfort 
and a family of prominence. The father 
and mother were separated. The mother 
was trying to drown her emotional prob- 
lems in work that took her from 
home most of the time, and the 
boy was left to a housekeeper. 

The problem that brought the 
boy to the clinic at the age of 6 
was that, tho the mental test 
showed him to have unusual intel- 
ligence, he was falling behind his 
grade at school, was unmanage- 
able, and was developing various 
traits which his mother and teach- 
ers felt would handicap him. 

I shall never forget the psychia- 
trists’ recommendations in this 
case, for I feel that there is no 
parent so perfect that he need 
not take them to his own heart. 

“This boy needs to be loved,” 

said the psychiatrist, judicially, 
and describing, unemotionally, the 
state of neglect the boy displayed. 
“‘He needs to feel that his mother 
loves him. But she must show him 
real affection, for he would detect 
pretense, and respect her even less 
than he does now. 
“But I. should not wait more 
than a few months for successful 
results from this trial, for before 
long the period will be over during 
which the boy can be best helped. 
Therefore, if it does not work soon, 
I should place the boy in a foster home.” 
(Mind you, it was from one of the best 
homes of the city that he proposed to 
take the lad.) 

“You know there are people,” he said, 
leaning forward and speaking very de- 
liberately, “who love children. They 
love to have a lively little fellow of 6 
about the place. They hate to hear the 
door close behind him when he goes to 
school. They are glad when he opens the 
door to tell them he is home again. 

“This has been a very interesting 
case,” he concluded, “because this boy 
is young enough so that it has been com- 
paratively easy to get at the roots of the 
trouble. If he were 11 or 12, it would be 
very difficult, and in all probability it 
would be a juvenile-court judge who 
would have to try to unravel the knots.” 
All because of an indifferent home. 

And so thru numberless cases that 
cover the entire gamut of youthful mis- 
demeanors. And all the trouble arises 
because the little offenders have been 
in some way sinned against. 

The methsd <f the clinic can be ap- 
plied as weli in the hcme. When chi'dren 
are bad, when they annoy us, replace the 
old question, “What shall I do with him?” 
with another, “What have i cone to him?” 
And with that as a starting point, guided 
by the iove that seeks not to stifle but to 
help to the finest growth, let us correct 
the situation that has caused the unfor- 
tunate reaction, so that the child in his 
turn may correct his behavior. 
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pre g Mew p One quart of water in an 
open kettle on an ordinary gas re- 
quires about eight minutes to boil: the 
same amount of liquid in the same kettle 
covered will boil in 5 minutes. 

3. The importance of using flat-bot- 
tomed utensile that fit the surface units 
of electric ranges has been frequently 
stressed, and the same principles apply 
to other types of ranges. An aluminum 
manufacturer once told me that if the 
bottom of an aluminum pan becomes 
w and wabbly, its former efficiency 
can be restored by turning the utensil up 
side down on a table, grasping it firmly in 
both hands, and pressing the bottom in- 
ward with the thumbs. Then turn the 
pan upright and, grasping the : 
press the bottom against a flat ace 
until the utensil sits level. Check 


Warmer Meals From Cooler Kitchens 


[Continued from page 30] 


OVEN-DINNER MENU 
Baked Veal Cutlets 
Braised Carrots Browned Potatoes 
Tomato Salad 
Snicker Doodles Baked Apples Supreme 
Iced Tea 


Baked Veal Cutlets 
1% pounds of veal steak 
1 egg 
1% teaspoonfuls of salt 
% teaspoonful of pepper 
8 tablespoonfuls of milk 
1 cupful of cracker crumbs 
2 tablespoonfuls of fat 
24 cupful of hot water 


Cut the steak into serving portions. Beat 
the egg slightly, and add seasonings and 
milk. Dip the meat into the egg mixture 


overflowing with the orange marmalade 
and add water to the dish. Bake at 400 
degrees until tender; then top each apple 
with a marshmallow and leave in the 
oven until melted and golden brown. 


Snicker Doodles 


1 cupful of fat 

1% cupfuls of brown sugar 
% teaspoonful of salt 

2 eggs, separated 

1 cupful of sour milk 

2 cupfuls of flour 

1 teaspoonful of soda 

% teaspoonful of cloves 

% teaspoonful of nutmeg 

1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
1 lemon rind (grated) 

1 cupful of seedless raisins 
1 cupful of nut meats 


Cream the fat and ually add 
the sifted sugar and salt. Beat 





up your aluminum pans, noticing 
if. they sit perfectly flat. If not, 
you can easily correct the condi- 
tion, and you will not only save in 
fuel consumption but also in your 
own energy consumption. 

4. Place a small pan on a small 
burner. Avoid heating the room 
and yourself by allowing fuel to 
escape round the sides of the pans. 
This does not effect a saving, even 
if you are in a hurry. : 

5. Start the heat when the 
utensil is actually on the range—do 
not turn it on while you are still 
doing | Rospecatecy work. 

6. Turn off the heat a few min- 
utes before the end of the cooking 

iod. Unless another pan is to 
laced on the same burner im- 
iately, turn it off rather than 
continue fuel ee o 
pre something else to 
sodind, Wineshen are cheaper than 
ere ag they do not heat the 
kite unnecessarily. 

7. Lower the heat as soon as 
the boiling point has been reached. 
Room temperature may increase, 
but the food cooking will not be- 





A NEW BOOKLET FOR 
HOT-WEATHER COOKS 


S YOUR family's appetite just a wee bit jaded 
these midsummer days? If so, you will be 
glad to know that we have prepared a new 
booklet, called “Thirty Plate Dinners for Sum- 
mer Evenings,” for Better Homes and Gardens 
readers. 

The menus in this booklet were evolved with 
four chief thoughts in view: nonheat-producing 
food elements, appetizing color schemes, dain- 
tiness of service, and economy of both cost 
and labor in preparing. With each of the 30 
menus is given jenae, directions for the 

reparation and serving of the meal. Think of 
te ee your summer-supper problems planned 
ahead for you for thirty days! 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of this 
booklet on receipt of 10 cents to cover the 
publication and mailing costs, Address Depart- 
ment K, The Service Bureau, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, and ask for a copy of 
“Thirty Plate Dinners for Summer Evenings.” 


DreGditea 





come any hotter with more fuel. 

8. A utensil that deserves hon- 
orable mention, especially for summer 
days, is a combination steamer and 
cooker. The double bottom prevents 
food from sticking and burning without 
stirring, and it is ideal for steaming or 
boiling vegetables, meats, fruits, pud- 
dings, and the like. Manufacturers of 
both enamel and aluminum ware are 
now making steamers which are very 
simple and inexpensive. 
an Seer cane corte 

oes require stirring, such as es 
and marmalades, use a s S Gaseore 
the bottom of the pan in a few strokes. 
There are flat-edged ladles on the mar- 
ket that are just the thing for quick, effi- 
cient. stirring. While the ordinary spoon 
touches the bottom of the pan in only 
one place, a ladle with a flat edge scoops 
the full width of the ladle, which is about 
two inches, and gets into the corners, too. 

10. Are you using a gas range which is 
causing you endless scouring of sooty 
these hot days? A simple adjustment of 
the burner will correct the trouble caused 
by incomplete combustion. Turn the 
valve until a well-defined blue inner cone, 
about one-half inch long, appears in the 
flame. A yellow flame indicates too 
much combustion. Of course, to assure 

rfect combustion, the burners must be 
kept clean by washing them occasionally 
in hot omen water. 

The following menu is planned to 
carry out the idea of a warm meal that 
does not require pot watching: 





and then into the crumbs. Place the cutlets 
in a casserole in which the fat has been 
heated. Put them in a 500-degree oven for 
15 minutes; then turn the cutlets and brown 
them for 15 minutes longer. Add 34 cupful of 
hot water, then cover and bake 30 minutes 
at 400 degrees. 


Braised Carrots 
2 pounds of carrots 
% cupful of butter 
1% teaspoonfuls of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of hot water 
Wash and scrape the carrots and cut 
lengthwise into quarters. Place them in a 
/baking-dish, season, and add butter and 
\water. Cover them and | age them in oven 
with the meat dish at degrees for 30 
minutes. Then bake 30 minutes more at 400 
degrees. 
Browned Potatoes 


Pare the desired number of medium-sized 
potatoes and cut in halves lengthwise. Place 
them in a baking-dish with 2 tablespoonfuls 
of butter for every 6 potatoes. Season, cover, 
and place in the oven at 500 degrees for 30 
minutes while the veal is browning, then 
finish cooking at 400 degrees. 


Baked Apple Supreme 


6 apples 

1 cupful of orange marmalade 
% cupful of water 

6 marshmallows 


Core and 1 cookin omg and place 
them in a baking-dish. Fill the cavities to 








until fine grained. Combine well- 
beaten yolks with fat and sugar. 
Beat between alternate additions 
of sour milk and sifted dry ingredi- 
ents. Add grated lemon rind, 
raisins, and nuts, and then fold 
in lightly the egg whites, beaten 
stiff. Pour into greased muffin 
pans and bake at 400 d s for 
about twenty minutes. The cup 
cakes should be baked just before 
the rest of the meal is removed 
from the oven. Your family is sure 
to be intrigued with these spicy 
Southern cup cakes. This recipe 
makes 24 medium-sized cakes. 

There are a number of other hot- 
| weather tricks with food that 
| should be mentioned in connection 
with giving the family the warm 
mea! that it likes. Here are some 
of them: 

1. Serve potatoes baked or boiled 
in their skins, using the small-sized 
potatoes sometimes referred to in 
market places as “seconds.” A nice 
way to serve them is to scoop them 
out of their jackets, and dot a little 





__! butter over them in a serving-dish. 


2. Make fruit pies by the sub- 
stitute method. A delicious and 
no-trouble fruit pie can be made by top- 
ping a deep pie plate filled with sugared 
and very lightly floured fruit, with l-inch 
squares of bread, buttered thick, with 
just a sprinkling of sugar over the bread. 
Cover until fruit is done; then uncover to 
brown. Berry pies are delicious made 
this way. They may be taken up hot and 
served as a pudding with chilled or 
were cream, or they may be served 
cold in wedge-shaped pieces. A substi- 
tute apple pie is very tasty made this 
way or with a crust made of a thick layer 
of corn flakes dotted with butter. 

3. Shorten the time required for cook- 
ing string beans by “slivering,” or slic- 
ing the beans into thin diamond shapes. 
This is more quickly done by using a 
small, sharp knife and a cutting board 
and as many beans as can be convenient- 
ly stacked up at one time. 

4. Cut young, tender carrots in %- 
inch slices, boil for 5 minutes in a small 
amount of water, then drain and add but- 
ter and seasoning and simmer for several 
minutes more. Carrots cooked this way 
maintain more of the fresh flavor and are 
not of a soft or mushy consistency. 

5. Make stews in the oven, providing 
you have a well-insulated oven. If not, 

o without them until cooler weather. 

e addition of a little summer squash, 
sliced thin, contributes to the excellence 
of the stew and thickensit slightly. The 
tender cuts of meat are preferable as they 
naturally require a shorter cooking time. 
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There aren’t any hu- 
mane societies to look 
after garden hose that 
gets badly treated 
around the yard. So 
Goodrich decided to 
make a garden hose 
that would stand a lot 
more punishment 


than ordinary hose. < 


The next time you 
stop in at your deal- 
er’s, ask him about 
the Goodrich “water- 
cure process” — that 
makes Goodrich gar- 
den hose so resist- 

















Among Ourselves 
[Continued from page 25 | 


realizing the importance of flower 
gardens to give beauty to their prairie 
provinces. 

Each year the North gives up a few 
more miles, a few thousand acres 
more to the men who are creati 
new varieties of grain, vegetables, an 
flowers that will ripen or bloom in the 
short but intense Northern summer. 
There is one thing that makes gar- 
dening possible in the North, and 
that is freedom from insects. Some 
day they may get there, but if one 
— the — he will _ —_ 
after bugs reach a certain degree o 
latitude they do not spread north- 
ward nearly as fast as they spread 
East and West. 


Dahlia Notes 


[- WAS the June, 1927, issue of 
Better Homes and Gardens that in- 
spired me to grow better dahlias. I 
had had as in my garden for 
several years, but I never paid much 
attention to them: they just grew. 

But last year I had a splendid row 
of velvety, deep-red ones and creamy- 
a esc po ones. The first 

loom ap on June 25, and on 
July 9 my 20 plants had 93 large 
double blossoms on them with numer- 
ous buds. Some of the blossoms were 
on stems 9 and 10 inches long, and 
several of the plants had attained a 
height of 54% feet. 
Then I planted them about May 
10, I divided the tubers so there were 
3 or 4 to a root. My soil is a light, 
mellow loam. I put wood ashes into 
the soil and about three days before 
ge I had the spot spaded. Deep 
oles were dug, into which sheep 
manure (about 2 quarts te a pail of 
water) was poured. This was covered 
with about 4 inches of earth, so as to 
insure against scorching, and then the 
tubers were put in. 

As the sprouts appeared, I pinched 
off all but 3 or 4 to each plant, and 
once = veek I disbudded these and 
hocc .ound the roots. Then, Just as 
the first buds appeared, I hoed into 
the soil a little bonemeal.—Miss 
Portia Gilpin, Wheaton, Illinois. 


Screens of Vines 


I AM sure there are some of your 
readers who have the same prob- 
lem that we did. We had sunny win- 
dows which we wanted to shield with 
vines without shutting out the light 
and air. We made skeleton awnings 
of lath covered over with chicken 
fencing and trained the vines up to 
the sides. We have cinnamon vines 
which are herbaceous perennials and 
are out of the way in the winter when 
we take down the frames. Annual 
vines would do nicely, but we love 
our cinnamon vines. When they reach 
the frame, we snap off the tips and 
the vines proceed to spread them- 
selves rapidly over the tops of the 
awning, and by the time really hot 
weather comes there is a pleasant 
shade for the dining-room. The 
frames extend out about 18 inches 
and are about the same depth. 

Altho I do not know that this 
is original, I have never seen this de- 
vice in use anywhere else, and I hope 
that it may be of some use to other 
readers.—Mrs. W. W. Shepard, Hone- 
oye Falls, New York. 














































can easily do it yourself in a few 
minutes. Just mix with water, 
then fill thecrack or hole. Makes 
a perfect patch as permanent as 
the wall itself. At all paint, wall- 
paper and hardware stores. Be 
sure you get Rutland Patching 
Plaster, made by Rutland Fire 
Clay Co., Rutland, Vt. 


Rutlan d 


Patching 
Plaster 




























































Another Vacation Message 
To All Subscribers 
Our News Dealers Responded—Will You? 


In the July issue of Better Homes and 
Gardens, appeared the suggestion that 
subscribers on vacation secure their 
copies from newsstands. Three purposes 
were expressed. Here they are. 

First—So you'll always get your 
copy promptly—mail delivery to 
vacation points may be difficult. 

Second—Continue your regular 
copy by mail to your home for 
those who may be there. 

Third—To insure your home file 
of copies being complete. 

A letter. addressed to our wholesale 
dealers at locations where summer vaca- 
tion and tourist activities prevail, brought 
assurance from many of them that every 
newsstand will be amply supplied with 
copies of Better Homes and Gardens. 


Ready At Your Call 


Whether you're in the city or at a vaca- 
tion resort, you'll find Better Homes and 
Gardens readily available. Get your copy 
at the nearest newsstand—instead of 
“waiting for the mail.” It’s waiting there 
for you. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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A Used Car 


CROSS the alley in a community 
dump (not a good word, but the 
only one that fits!), plainly visible 
from my kitchen window, reposed the 
wreck of a roadster, without steering 
wheel, without wheels, in fact, almost 
everything but its name, sagging dis- 
consolately on the remains of an old 
box. All winter it had been a thorn 
in the flesh, and I had to see it, day 
after day. 

One day early in March I heard a 
joyous chattering, and lo, the old 
wreck was transformed into a used 
ear. Two little children had found it 
and taken possession. I could hear 
their happy plans, as they trudged 
back and forth, moving in. All of the 
family of dolls had to be carried to 
the car, for they were going on a long, 
long trip. The sh y, shabby dog 
trotted back and forth at their heels, 

uite as excited as anyone. At last 
the feminine leader of the undertak- 
ing climbed in and announced that 
the Christmas doll should ride in 
front with its mother. Then the man 
of the family announced that the dog 
should ride in front, too. This caused 
a heated discussion, and for a time it 
seemed that the happy trip was about 
to be given up. The smal! man stood 
with drooping head, and the dog cow- 
ered beside the car, anxiously await- 
ing the decision. 

But it is hard to quarrel very long 
out in thé warm spring sunshine, so 
the matter was settled amicably by 
the dog himself, who found a corner 
of the rear end of the car not occupied 
by family and luggage. The small 
man threw back his head and 
laughed, all the dolls laughed noisé- 
lessly, and the dog laughed, too. 

After all, a used car need not be a 
blot on my landscape, and I decided 
that this particular car was “good, to 
the last ct — Mire Lulu Linton, 
Jones, Oklahoma. 


Better Asters 


WAS hunting dill for pickles, and 

was directed to a house on the out- 
skirts of town. As I drove up, I was 
amazed to see a bed of the loveliest 
flowers I had seen all season. There 
were asters in all colors, big, long- 
petaled asters resembling lovely chrys- 
anthemums, and the leaves of the 
plants were as fine as the blooms. 
Then there were snapdragons with 
long spikes filled with bloom from 
end to end. 

“What in the world did you do to 
those asters to make such large 
blooms, and to keep them from be- 
ing insect eaten along the stems? 
And tell me what fertilizer do you 
mix with your dirt to produce such 
snapdragons?”’ I asked. 

The man of the house laughed and 
said: “Well, lady, I don’t understand 
those flowers myself. The spot they 
are growing on was covered for approx- 
imately 40 years with a building used 
as a soft-coal shed. The building had 
no floor, and so that soil has years 
and years of old coal dust mixed with 
it. We used seed that was nothi 
out of the ordinary and gave the be 
very little special care. We have been 
as surprised at the results as everyone 
else. There has been no fertilizer 
mixed in except the coal dust. This 
coal dust apparantly acted as a pro- 
tection against.all the root and stem 
parasites, and from it came some 
undeniably beautiful flowers.”— 
Margaret Rhoads, Boone, Iowa. 
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Wheeling Roofing Ternes 
Roofs of Tin are proof against 
fire and lightning. Tin makes 
a most practical roofing for 
homes and apartment build 
ings. Low in cost, reduces 
insurance rates. To insure 
greatest return on investment 
8 ify Wheeling Roofing 
Ternesmadeof Cop-R-Loyand 
coated to full weight with pure 
tin and lead. 





ish Metal Tile 

Wh ng Spanish Metal Tiles 
make a most charming roof 
thatis lightin weight, durable 
and low in cost. Fire-proof, 
lightning-proof andleak-proof. 
Made of Cop-R-Loy, the Cop- 

rt Alloy Sheet Steel and 

and-Dipped in pure molten 
zinc. If you plan to build or 
remodel, you should know 
about the many advantages 
of this roofing material. 





Wheeling Corner Bead 
To properly reinforce and pro- 
tect projecting corners, ask to 
have the men who apply Arch 
Lath in your home use also 
Wheeling Corner Bead, made 
of Zinc Coated ane. 
This willinsure stronger wal 
ae reatl — 
mize the ty chip- 
ping and cracking of plaster. 


HIGHER IN QUALITY 





YOUR HOME... 












Reg. U.8. Pat. Off, 


THE COPPER ALLOYED SHEET STEEL 


You do not need to be an architect to realize how any home 
—large or small—may have better and more lasting walls and 
ceilings through the use of Arch Lath. 


Arch Lath is almost a solid sheet of steel employing new 
principles of design. The result of its use as a plastering base 
is more rigid plaster reinforcement at moderate cost. In addi- 
tion the fire retardant feature of this lath brings about a my oe 
degree of protection to home and contents sought alike by 
owner, builder and architect. And now that Arch Lath is made 
of COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Sheet Steel, you may be 
assured of not only the distinctive features which this modern 
plastering base affords but long, enduring life which the use 
of this finer steel guarantees. 


The finest of plaster textures without waste of labor or ma- 
terial—you may have them in safer and more lasting wall and 
ceiling construction if you depend upon Arch Lath made of 
COP-R-LOY. Specify it—and specify Wheeling Spanish Tile, 
Roofing Ternes, Conductor and Gutter, Diamond Lath, Corner 
Bead, Picture Mold and-other firesafe sheet steel essentials 
when you build. Your architect and contractor will co-operate 
with you. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
New York Buffalo Philadelohie Chicago Kansas City St. Louis 


Richmond Chattanooga Minneapolis 
Des Moines Columbus, Ohio 





.~ 


Wheeling Conductor Pipe 
For new building or for re- 
placement insist upon W heel- 
ing Conductor Pipe, made of 
zinc coated Cop-R-Loy, the 
Copper Alloyed’ Steel Ask 
your architect to specify this 
finer Conductor Pipe for longer 
and more satisfactory service 
at low cost. Your dealer hasit 
in stock or can obtainit for you, 





MORE ECONOMICAL TO BUY 








(oan 3s ora 
Steel Alloyed with Copper 
Gives Maximum 


Rust-Resistance! 


Sheet metal is coming into very general 
use for building construction because of 
its splendid service and economy. When 
used for roofing and siding it is strong, 
durable, andreasonable in cost; and offers 
the best possible protection against fire 
and lightning. It is important to use the 
right material. Look for this brand on 
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Steel Sheets 
for Better Sheet Metal Work 


Made from KEYSTONE Copper Steel 
LOOK FOR APOLLO BELOW BRAND 


Apo._o-Keystone Galvanized embodies all the 
excellent qualities of the old Apollo brand, and 
in addition has a Keystone Rust-resisting Cop 

per Steel alloy base. These sheets last longest 
for roofing and siding, spouting, and all exposed 
sheet metal work. Keystone quality also excele 
for tanks, culverts, flumes and all similar uses 

For tin roofs for residences and public buildings, use 
Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates; clean 

fireproof, durable and satisfactory. 


This Company is the oldest and largest manufac 
turer of a complete line of Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Full Finished Sheets, Automobile Sheets, and 
Special Sheets for all known uses; aleo Tin and 
Terne Plates adapted to every requirement. Sold 
by leading metal merchants. Write for copies of 
our ROOFING Tin and ANTI-CORROSIVE 
MB8TAL booklets; valuabie.to property owners 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE ComPANy 


Sussipiary OF UNITED STATES STEEL Corporation 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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With the Junior Garden Clubs of: America 


[Continued from page 20] 


Fair Exhibit Plans 


ANY of our Junior Garden Club 
members live in a community 
where county or state fairs are held the 
latter part of August. Think of the 
pleasure you would be sharing with 
others if your club could have an exhibit 
of flowers and eee attractively ar- 
ranged, with per a table and a few 
chairs in a place where people could sit 
and look at your catalogs and garden 
tools and talk with you about the things 
you had done in your garden! Your club 
counselor will be delighted to help you 
arrange for such an exhibit. Your garden 
club would be encouraging more garden- 
club members, and would cause the 
ownups who have no gardens to think, 
‘Well, if those boys and girls can raise 
such fine flowers and v tables, 1 think 
I shall tryit next year!’”’ And thus you 
will be doing much to share garden pleas- 


ures. 

You don’t have to do all of these things 
to get your second badge, but these are 
suggestions, and when you have shared 
your-garden pleasures in any one way, 
report to your counselor. Of course, it is 
Junior gardeners always to 
share garden’ pleasures. “Gardeénets fre 
never selfish, you know! * 


Garden Jewels 


R= DES having fun in our gardens— 
planting, weeding, and so.on—there 
are many little things in Nature which 
happen every day, and all of us love to 
discover them. Wouldn’t it, be thrilling 
to find a precious gem among the plants 
ou are taking care of in 
our garden? In late August or early 
September, if you have keen eyes, you 
may find a beautiful ornament of jade 
green decorated with golden bands and 
dots of gold and jet. metimes it will 
be discovered attached to a tiny twig of 
a shrub, or it may be 
found hanging amo 
the leaves of some o} 
the flower stalks that 
are still fresh and green. 
It dangles in the breeze, 
and it looks much like 
a large earring of artis- 
tic shape and coloring. 
Some Nature - lovers 
think it is the most 
beautiful gem Mother 
Nature has in her jewel 


box. 

If you should discover 
such a treas you 
my keep watch of it 
right where it is in the 
garden, or you can clip 
the little twig carefully 
and place it in a vase 
or a glass of water in 
the house. After two 
or three days, the jewel 
will in to turn to a ' 
darker blue-green, and in a week or more 
it will become deep black, while the gold 
trimmings shine and glow more brightl 
than before. That is the time to wate 
bry 5 closely. It is even worth while to 
sit for an hour or more beside it, so as to 
learn the secret of the mysterious orna- 
ment. The earring is about to become 
alive! 

This rare gem, with its soft coloring 
and its trimmings of metal, is the chrysa- 
lis home of the Monarch butterfly, so 
often seen flying near milkweed and but- 
terfly weed in summer. It is a marvelous 





sight to watch a splendid creature of 
orange and black come forth from such 
oa — — leaving the case 
still swinging there on the twig. For quite 
a while os Bi butterfly will cling to the 
edges of the chrysalis as tho afraid to let 
go and fly away into the world. Then, 
all of a sudden, it will open its perfectly 
formed wings all ready for a long Journey. 
The Monarch butterfly, unlike most but- 
terflies and moths, talons a trip to warm 
climates in the autumn, along with most 
of the birds that spend their summers 
in northern states. 


A Birthday Party 


ND now we are going to tell you about 
a Junior Garden Club member whose 
mother said he could have a birthday 
pany if he would plan outdoor games. 
ike a true junior gardener, he immedi- 
ately thought of the first Junior Garden 
Club activity—that of flower knowledge. 
He cut out pictures of as many flowers as 
he could find in flower catalogs, pasted 
them on cardboard, and numbered them. 
On the day of the party, he picked from 
the garden one each of the different kinds 
of flowers he was growing, and when the 
boys and girls had arrived, they were 
seated on the lawn and given a pencil, 
paper, and a magazine to write upon. 
tach was to write the names of the 
flowers in the bouquet and in the pic- 
tures. The one who had the most cor- 
rect names was given a lovely bouquet 
to take home to Mother and a packet of 
seeds for his own garden. 

Cousin Marion will be glad to know of 
Junior Garden Club activities and meet- 
ings, and furnish suggestions for your 
meetings and exhibits. If you would like 
your counselor to tell you something 
about flower arrangement, and perhaps 
arrange a few bouquets for you, Cousin 
Marion will furnish her with s tions 
for such a talk. There is no end to the 
delightful things that can be planned.for 
any Junior Garden 
Club. The leaflet on 
flower arrangement is 
No. BA-5. Write to 
Cousin Marion, Better 
Homes and Gardens, for 
it and for other sugges- 
tions. 


The “First” 
- Clubs 


N° DOUBT you are 
all anxiously wait- 
ing to find out who is 
Master Garden Club 
No. 1 and Kinder Gar- 
den Club No. 1. 

The first Master Gar- 
den Club is located at 
Lamar, Arkansas, and 
Hansel Jacobs is the 
counselor. This Club 

chosen as their 
president Mary Lee Wilson; vice-presi- 
dent, Blanche Hull; treasurer, Florence 
Head; and secretary, Maude Cox. 

We even have Kinder Garden Club 
members, some who are only 4 and 5 
years of age! Kinder Garden Club No. 1 
is located at Dexter, Missouri, and Mar- | 
ian Lindell Minton is their club counse- 
lor. This club even has a president, Dale 
Minton Blankenship; a vice-president, 
John Dale Baker; a secretary, Francis 
Bowman, and a treasurer, Keaton Kel- 
ler, and there are seven other members 
besides these! 
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The 
4 S GUARE 


DEALER sells 





lumber plus 


GUARANTEED 
QUALITY 








F YOU have ever bought any lumber at all—even a few 

boards for a bit of tinkering around the house—you will 

recognize in the words “‘Guaranteed Quality”’ a brand new 
factor in lumber buying. 


They mean just what they say—that you can go to the 
4-Square Dealer and get seasoned lumber of the species you 
want and the grade you want and know that the species and 
grade are guaranteed to be as represented. 


They are guaranteed by Weyerhaeuser—and certified by 
the label on the package. This label specifies the species and 
grade—it makes quality a certainty instead of a hope. 


Just the one fact alone—certainty in getting the species 
and grade of lumber you pay for—would be enough to 


create a new era of confidence in the dealer who sells 
4-Square 






Lumber, 























The sign of 
CONFIDENCE 
identifies the 
4-SQUARE 
DEALER 


But, more than that, the 4-Square Label is the sign of 
better lumber. Every piece is cut to exact lengths and 
trimmed precisely square at each end—thus doing away 
with needless hand trimming. 


Buy 4-Square Lumber from the 4-Square Dealer. He is 
worthy of your patronage. He wants you to have lumber 
concerning whose quality there cannot be the slightest 
question. He is the man who can guarantee you sound deal- 
ing in lumber and in all other building materials as well. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS, ST. PAUL, MINN, 
Weyerhaeuser Sale; Co., Distributors 
Spokane, Washington 
District Offices: 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, Toledo, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, New York 


Species and Grade are Marked and Guaranteed 


TRIMMED SQUARE «s PACKAGED .: READY TO USE :«: GUARANTEED 





Other achievements by WEWERHAEUSER for Industry and the Home 


BALSAM-WOOL 
tin heat sav- 


Beinet 


f 


CUT-TO-SIZE CRATING 





ng. An essential of the 

complete, modern beatin 
it. The thick, fhexibie 
blanket for walls 


the ies o: 

planning, large-scale sawing and 
waste elimination to any manufac- 
mess squiring contain ae individo 
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CEDAR POLES 
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24-HOUR SERVICE 
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Banish this 


Pump and Carry 


drudgery / 





Enjoy the comforts 
of Running Water 


So little does this F-M Home Water 
System cost compared with thedrudgery 
it saves, the convenience it affords and 
the property value it adds, that the real 
extravagance is in going without it! 


It means perfect faucet service 
throughout the premises. It is solving 
the water problem for thousands with 
homes and cottages beyond the city 
water mains. Costs on} $70. _ 


F-M equipment furnishes running 
water under any and all conditions. It is 
famous all over the world for depend- 
ability. It is fully guaranteed. 


ONLY 
$ 


Cash F. O. B. Factory 

This Fairbanks- Morse 
Home Water System— 
210 gal. an hour pump- 
ing capacity—-complete 
with motor for 60 cycle 
ottenating or direct 
current. Entirely self- 
contained and fully en- 
closed. Cash, F. O. B. 
factory only $70. Also 
420 gal. per hour size 
at $100. 


—the balance in 
$20 down monthly payments. 


See this system at your F-M dealer’s. 
Let Fairbanks- Morse help you solve 
any water problem. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Send the coupon for full details. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Home Water Systems 
— re 





900 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Water Systems. 


My source of water supply is: 

Lake 0 Spring (0 Stream 
(J DeepWell [Shallow Well [() Cistern 
Have you electricity? 0D Yes _ Le 












Fairbanks-Morse & Co., Dept. S-8, 


Send your FREE Home Water Service 
Booklet and information about F-M Home 











When a Guest 


Arrives 
[Continued from page 15 | 


one does not care to have in plain 
sight. It is su ted that the mend- 
ing kit, which consists of needles, 
mending cotton, thimble, black, white, 
and tan thread, scissors, and an as- 
sortment of pins and buttons, be 
kept there 

f the guest room does not boast of 
a desk, place writing materials in a 
pretty box or writing pad and store 
it out of sight. All travelers want to 
write home, to make reservations, or 
to write friendly letters. The equip- 
ment should include paper of note 
and letter size, good pens, ink, post- 
cards, and stamps. In all probability, 
the writing material will be used more 
than the mending kit. My experience 
is that guests like to write in the morn- 
ing, usually when the hostess is busy 
getting the work of the day under 
way. If the materials are at their dis- 
posal, all is well and good, but guests 
dislike to hunt for materials in any- 
one’s desk-——-desks seem such per- 
sonal things. And they also hesitate 
to bother a busy hostess for materials. 
So, by all means, be generous in sup- 
plying materials, 


AVING dis lof outerclothing 
and haan Oe: 

to “brush up a bit” Olore joining the 
family. The thoughtful hostess will 
have provided linen and bath towels, 
wash cloths, and soap. These should 
either be in plain sight, or the hostess 
should tell her guest which things 
have been put out for his use. In 
some homes the guest room does not 
have a connecting bathroom. The 
problem of where to place guest linen 
can be solved in several ways. It is 
preferable to have plenty of towel- 
rack room im the bathroom. One 
towel rack can then be turned uver to 
the guest as his private property. 

Dressing-table or bureau should 
offer comb and brush, which are 
thoroly cleaned after each guest’s 
visit, a clothes brush, mirror, nail 
scissors and file. Hairpins, button- 
hook, and shoe horn may be in plain 
sight, or in the supply drawer, as you 
prefer. 

Extra bedding is essential since the 
needs of people vary so on this score. 
The knowledge that more bedding is 
there adds to the comfort of the guest 
whether he uses it or not. Then, too, 
the hostess need not worry if the 
weather turns cold during the night. 
This extra bedding can take the form 
of a decorative wool puff, or it may 
be simple, warm blankets rolled at the 
foot of the bed or placed on the 
clothes-closet. shelf. 

The easy chair with reading ma- 
terial close by will provide daytime 
comfort. Reading material should be 
selected to meet the tastes of the 
guest. Magazines are popular with 
most people. 

If the homemaker will analyze her 
own guest situation, she will find it a 
decided help in making room plans. 
For instance, a memory book of 
guests of the past three months dis- 
closes these facts: Of our thirteen 
guests, six have been men, two were 
children, and five women. Our unex- 
pected guests have always been men. 
This is due partly to hurried business 
trips. Women usually plan their trips 
and allow the homemaker to prepare 
for the visit. Guest rooms so often 
described as ideal are not always 


guest usually wants: 








PLASTIC WOOD. ? 


[Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) 


Cracks in the shelving—a runway for 
insects and a gathering place for dust. 
Plastic Wood will quickly put a stop 
to that. Fill the cracks with Plastic 
Wood — it handles like putty and 
hardens into solid wood, wood that 
you can wash or paint—and keep your 
shelving clean and sanitary. Use it 
wherever there are cracks or holes. 
Use it too for loosened furniture; 
in te mn casters and handles; dam- 


oose tiles. 


To thin Plastic Wood, soften it if it 
dries too rapidly, or to clean the hands 
ot tools after using, ask for Plastic 


Wood Solvent. In 25 and 50 cent cans. 





Handles Hardens 
Like into 
Putty Wood 

1 Ib. $1.00 %4 Ib. 35 cts. 


At Hardware and Paint Stores 


ADDISON-LESLIE COMPANY 
118 Bolivar St. Canton, Mass, 








casy awn Jrimmer 
TRIMS WHILE YOU WALK ALONG 


No tir + 
at ot ofes of my isigwalis 

pe-caroes 

Long strong 
Desriptive bookiet Free. 
$2.25. Canada and foreign countries 
$2.75. Order yours today. 
out, Money Cask ectan i 
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“The Lawn Sprinkler On Wheels” 
Easily moved anywhere by 

merely pulli hose. Adjustab! 
Rotary Nozzle throws Sprays 
and Showers. 
If dealer cannot supply you, will — 
direct upon receipt of price. Ask for 
Circular. 
The American Display Co., Dayton, Ohio 








HOLLAND BULB CO., 407-9th Avenue, 
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100 iii $350 


Tnelud is XIV Tulips. 
“The ~- tafee our Holland nurseries”’ 
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practical for the average home. These 
rooms seem to be planned mostly for 
women guests. In fact, the prepon- 
derance of guest-room suggestions re- 
fers to feminine tastes and needs. 

Many of the “ideal” guest rooms 
I myself would delight in, but I feel 
sure my husband would not care for 
the ultradainty or fussy-frilly room 
done in pastel shades. Like most men, 
he would appreciate the daintiness 
and beauty but would prefer a simple, 
comfortable room where everythin 
looks and is usable. Things whic 
look as tho they had been used and 
enjoyed seem to appeal to the mascu- 
line heart. These same things will 
appeal to the mother traveling with a 
small child. What rest can there be if 
one must watch busy fingers and 
keep them away from the lovely 
breakables of dressing-table and night- 
stand? What mother feels at home 
with a child in a room where o die 
and lace abound and dainty, fragile 
accessories tempt her active son or 
daughter? 

Keeping actual facts in mind, home- 
makers will do well to plan a room 
which is pretty and comfortable for 
any traveler. With this as a basis, 
attractive articles can be added or 
taken away, according to the needs 
of the guest in the house, remember- 
ing that those things which will ap- 
peal to our unmarried college chum 
will be best out of sight or, at least, 
out of reach when Alice and her boys 
arrive. 


Diary of a Plain 
Dirt Gardener 
[Continued from page 10] 


new to me, as far as propagating is 
concerned. I’ve bought it heretofore, 
tho.) Everything goes into rows in 
the propagating garden. 

August 8. Checking up today, 
among the new things in bloom, I 
found the gorgeous Tiger Lily. I 
noted, too, white valerian and Veroni- 
ca longifolia subsessilis—the king of 
all Veronicas. 

The phlox are all in full bloom, tho 
mine are not so good this year. The 
second crop of delphinium is on, and 
there is a good second bloom on 
Phlox Miss Lingard. And glory be, 
the White Balloonflowers that I 
raised from seed last year are in 
bloom—and they’re all double. Like 
the pumpkin and the circus giraffe, I 
said there Just wasn’t any yd flower 
and I believed it, too, until I looked 
it up in the books and find that it is 
some :imes double. Also, our Masta- 
don everbearing strawberries are 
loaded with fruit, ripe and red. 

Late this evening I spaded until 
dark. This has been, | think, the 
hottest day of the summer. After 
Donald and I came in, we had a 
shower bath under our shower in the 
basement. 

August 9. Same as yesterday— 
weed, spade, sweat, shower bath, su 

r, read, baby’s 10-o’clock milk- 

ttle, and so to bed. No great bu rti- 
cultural truths were discovered. 

August 11. Early this morning, as 
I weeded, I did raise my eyes—no, 
not unto the hills, for there be none— 
but toward the general direction of 
Neighbor D's poultry yard. There I 
saw, along the east side of the en, 
a rose in bloom. Somehow, I knew it 
from afar, and sure enough, when I 


[Continued on page 77 | 
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TMOST what? After all, out 

of the welter of technicalities, 
claims and counter claims, there is 
but one thing that the Home Owner 
expects from his heating plant and 
that is, living comfort. 


So when you are urged to get the 
utmost out of your fuel, that simply 
means to make each ton of coal or 
gallon of oil give up for your comfort 
its greatest heating power. 


Your heating plant, no matter what 
its make, simply consists of a re- 
ceptacle in which to burn fuel, some 
pipes and some radiators. Yet it is of 
utmost importance that these things 
which make up your heating plant 
receive the greatest assistance in their 
effort to provide you ample, comfort- 
ing warmth in every room. 


On that account, insulation should 
be regarded as an integral part 













UMBING and 
Heating Contrac- 
tors in every cor- 

ner of thecountry know 
and recommend this 
pipe insulation which 
is identified readily by 
a red band on the in- 
side of every length. 






et the UTMOSI 


out of your fuel 


sulation because Johns-Manville, old- 
est and largest manufacturer of as- 
bestos insulations, has specially de- 
signed and made In proved Asbesto- 
cel for this purpose. 


Asbestocel is pipe covering built 
to the proper thickness and made in 
3 ft. lengths which can be cut and 
mitered for short places. It is con- 
structed to imprison within itself a 
vast amount of non-circulating air. 
Because the air is imprisoned in cells 
it cannot circulate. Because it cannot 
circulate it cannot carry off heat that 
should be safeguarded on its way to 
the rooms of your home. Improved 
Asbestocel on your pipes will pro- 
vide more warmth than you would 
otherwise receive, and do it at an 
emphatic saving in fuel. 


You may want to know more 
about Improved Asbestocel. 


of your heating plan. There is 5 Why nut mail the coupon below 
little question as to which in- Md to our nearest branch, today? 


Johns- 


Laavillc 


IMPROVED 


ASBESTOCEL PIPE 


INSULATION 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


New York Chicago 


Cleveland 


San Francisco Toronto 


Please send me further information about Improved Asbestocel Pipe Covering. 


Name. 





Address. 


A-lu 











Eggplant is a warm-season crop 
which comes to perfection in 
the South. A few plants gener- 
ally suffice for the usual family 


PHOTOGRAPH 
MCFARLAND COMPANY 









BY TUE J. HORACE 





Green Manures and Cover Crops 


OVER crops are grown solely for 

the benefit of the soil, not for any 

direct value we get from them. 
Instead of using the cover crops for human 
food, or for feed for animals, we turn 
them under and bury them so that they 
may add vegetablé matter to the soil. 

This humus, as it is called after it has 
decayed, gives other plants their food 
elements and also acts as a sponge to hold 
the water in the soil. It also offers a medi- 
um for bacteria, and promotes chemical 
action upon the soil particles, which re- 
sults in the release of much plant food 
which would otherwise remain unavail- 
able to the plant. 

Cover crops may also benefit our gar- 
den soils by holding the leaves and the 
snow. The former, when turned under, 
will add humus to the soil. Then, too, 
cover crops prevent washing of slopes, 
either because of their abundant tops or 
because of their matted roots, and they 
check or entirely prevent losses of plant 
food, especially the costly and highly 
soluble nitrates, which otherwise would 
drain away beyond the reach of the crop 
roots. Certain kinds—the legumes, such 
as beans, peas, clover, and vetch—have 
the power of “fixing” nitrogen in the soil, 
and not only supply humus but add ma- 
terially to the nitrogen content in the soil. 

Some cover crops are killed down by 
frost; others live over winter. Which to 
use is a question of our own soil conditions 
and management. For instance, when 


vegetables harvested in June leave the 
ground bare, we should plant immedi- 





M. G. KAINS 


ately either a successive vegetable crop 
or a cover crop. Of the cover crops, we 
may choose one that will be killed by 
frost or one that will survive the winter. 
The one that lives over the winter will 
usually act to prevent more fully any 
washing of the soil. However, we must 
plow this type of cover crop under while 
it is still soft and sappy in the spring in 
order that it may decay rapidly, and so 
that we get it down into the soil before it 
makes such a quantity of humus that it 
will prevent the free flow of water, up and 
down, in the soil. 


E NEED not wait until a vegetable 

crop has been harvested, for we may 
sow the cover crop among the vegetable 
plants when these are nearing maturity. 
This time may be as early 
as July or as late as Octo- 
ber, depending, upon the 
kind of cover crops to be 
sown. 

Just before the sowing 
we shall give an applica- 
tion of commercial ferti- 
lizer to supplement the 


A well-kept vegetable gar- 
den can be quite as beauti- 
ful as a flower border. 
Growth must be encouraged 
in order to have tender crops 


plant food already in the soil, and we 
shall either dig or cultivate it in. It will 
boost the cover-crop plants, which will 
return it to the soil gradually as they 
decay. 


AFTER the fertilizer has been applied 
and the ground dug or cultivated, 
we may sow the cover-crop seed. We may 
do this either between the vegetable rows 
or broadcast. If the former, weshall loosen 
the scil surface with the wheelhoe; then 
either drill or scatter it broadeast in the 
narrow strips already prepared. Rake it 
in, and finally, roll the groynd to assure 
a quick and abundant stand of plants. 
Legumes do not grow well unless there 
are certain kinds of bacteria in the soil. 
If the kind of (Continued on page 56 
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WHEN you have any reason to be 
about at night, indoors or out, go 
prepared for darkness with an 
ever-watchful Eveready Flashlight. 
When you go to the children’s 
room after bedtime, carry a silent, 
soft-glowing light-maker that won’t 
disturb the lightest sleeper — an 
Eveready Flashlight wie a soft, 


diffused beam. 


When you have to rummage 
through dimly lit, clothes-packed 
closets, take your Eveready. Use 
it to guide you to and through the 
dry, crowded attic. Keep an Ever- 
eady Flashlight hanging at the head 
of the basement stairs. Take it 
with you to help find a light-switch, 
to search through the jam-closet, 
to look into bins and boxes. De- 
pend on it to show you the way 
safely through the dark anywhere. 

Whenever you want bright, un- 
failing light that you can take 
safely and conveniently right to 
any dark spot, use an Eveready 
Flashlight. Look at the batteries 
in your flashlight too. They also 
should be genuine Evereadys. Bat- 
teries certainly make a difference 
in a flashlight. 

In addition to satiny black and 
glistening nickel, Eveready Flash- 
lights are now furnished in special 
wenger ged finishes — red, green, 

lue, old rose, baby blue. There 
are also exclusive new mechanical 
features, such as a shock-absorber 
to protect the lamp-filament. Last 
but not least, prices are down. 
Hold out for a genuine Eveready 
when you buy a flashlight. And 
keep it full of long-lasting light- 
wer with the best of batteries— 
veready Batteries. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 


New York San Francisco 
Unito and Carbon 


f irr 
Union Carbide uUCE Corporation 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


A new 


peskes ADE 


veready 


A real flashlight. Has a switch and a re- 

placeable battery. Furnished in Scotch- 

grained red, blue, green, and black at 
49c complete. 





Eveready reports 


“Ali’s well in 
Slumberland” 


A model for indoor use—a wide- 
spread, diffused beam. No. 2616, 
complete with batteries, $1.50. 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 








For Neater Lawns 


Nothing so improves a property 
as neatly trimmed turf along 
walks, drives, flower beds and 
borders. No tool made does 
this work as mag and easil 

as this turfedger. The top 4] 
blade is turned over to pro- 
vide a foot rest and the blade 
is sharp from ear to ear. 


Blade is forged from fine 
steel, tempered and sharp- 
ened and fitted with se- 
lected ash handle, 4 feet 
long. 

The brand True Tem- 
per is burned in the 
handle to mark each 



















fa Branded on 
the handle of 














edger as the best tool every genuine 
of its kind that can TRUE 


be made. 


THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE CO. 
1900 Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Makers of Farm and FREE 
Garden Tools for o equest 
over 100 years, - aR 
—Valuable 56 


Garden Book. 
Gives accurate di- 
rections for every 
step in gardening. 
Write today. 








If your dealer has not yet stocked the Flat 
Top Turf Edger, Cat. No. 040F, send us 
his name and $1.45 and we will supply 
you direct, postpaid. 


FLAT TOP TURF EDGER 


RUE IEMPER 




















Summer Silver Storage— 


and No-Tarnish! 


VACAT yy season is at hand. The family silver- 
ware must go into storage. Prevent tarnish or 
pv H ., during the summer months by wrapping 


articles in 


*STAYBRITE * 
NO-TARNISH TISSUE 


This remarkable discovery will keep polished 
metal surfaces bright under the most adverse 
a conditions. Fabrics containing metal 
thre: may also be kept bright by wrapping in 


STAYBRITE NO-TARNISH TISSUE 


* SAMPLE TUBE gontelatns 48 sheets, 
size 20 x 30 in., mailed for $1.00. 


Address Dept. 12 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Ine. 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 














leguminous plant we intend sowing 
has already ious well on our soil in a 
previous year, or for several years 
previous, we can be assured that it 
will do so this year. But when we plan 
to use a new one, we certainly should 
inoculate the soil immediately before 
sowing. Inoculation is easy and inex- 
vensive. We can buy the various 

inds from commercial sources. In 
some states inoculants may be bought 
from the state agricultural-experiment 
station. In order to prevent disap- 
pointment, we must tell the vendor 
what crop we intend sowing—crimson 
clover, vetch, or cowpeas. 

If «a neighbor has recently grown 
the same kind as we plan to sow, we 
may get a wheelbarrow load of his soil 
and seatter it over the area we intend 
tosow with thecrop in question, This 
quantity is ample for a garden 100 by 
100 feet. 

It is best that we sow the inocu- 
lated seed or spread the impregnated 
soil in the evening or on a cloudy day, 
if possible just before a rain, so as not 
to expose the bacteria it contains to 
the sunlight. This kills them. After 
sowing or spreading, we must rake 
the surface thoroly to cover the seed 
and to mix the imported soil with our 
own. 

Once the ground becomes charged 
with one kind of bacteria it need not 
be reinoculated unless a different kind 
of legume is to be grown. 


FEW comments now on the var- 
ious individual crops will help us 
to decide which to choose. 

Garden beans and peas are seldom 
used as cover crops because their seed 
is mere expensive than that of soy- 
beans, cowpeas, or Canada field peas, 
and they generally make smaller 
growth under similar conditions. 

Crimson clover is a “winter an- 
nual’; that is, the seed starts to grow 
during the summer, lives over winter 
on well-drained soil, and where the 
climate is not severe—as in Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and southern New 
Jersey—it completes its growth in 
spring. 

Red (or mammoth) and alsike clo- 
ver are perennials and, therefore, not 
suited to use in our small gardens. 

Cowpeas are tender annuals; that 
is, frost kills them. They grow rapid- 
ly, make large quantities of vines, and 
are excellent for sowing from late 
spring until midsummer, especially 
when they are to be dug or plowed 
under during September, in order that 
the ground may be sown to a winter 
cover crop, such as rye and vetch. 

Soybeans are tender annuals which 
may be sown from late spring to mid- 
summer. Because they are erect 
plants, they catch and hold large 
quantities of fallen leaves and snow, 
and are excellent to sow with low- 
growing cover crops, such as cow- 
peas and Canada field peas. 

Winter, or hairy vetch, is a winter 
annual which stands even our north- 
ern winters well. It is a trailing vine 
which is generally sown with rye dur- 
ing September or October. When 
sown earlier it makes little or no 
growth until autumn, tho it is often 
sown with buckwheat, cowpeas, or 
soybeans during early summer. 

Field peas are hardier than garden 
peas, and make enormous growth of 
vines and roots. They are best sown 
with barley, oats, or rye to help sup- 
port their tops. 

Buckwheat, a nonlegume, ic a ten- 
der annual which may be sown be- 
tween late spring and midsummer. It 
grows rapidly and makes a large 
quantity of foliage. 


* 
Danger lurks in 


unclean toilets! 
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Iuts breed fast in hot 


weather. The toilet 
samen must be kept immac- 
eae clean. Sani-Flush makes it 
the work of a minute to have the 
closet glistening white, clean as a 
news dish. 

Just sprinkle Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, following directions on the 
ean. Flush. The work is done. That 
is all there is to it. 

Marks, stains and incrustations 
vanish, Sani-Flush reaches into the 
hidden, unhealthful trap, where no 
brush could possibly get. Foul odors 
disappear. 

Sani-Flush is the ideal year-round 
help. Always keep a can handy. Use 
it frequently. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 





Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Also makers of Mele . . . areal water suflener 











It’s Not a Secret! 


WE want to tell you how you may earn 
extra money by spending your spare time 
among your personal acquaintances. 


Better Homes and Gardens has a money- 
making plan for you, of which you will 
be glad to learn—a means of securing 
extra money for the extra things you 
want and need about your home. 


Just fill in the coupon below and send it 
to us. You will secure full particulars 
about our money’ making plan immedi- 
ately. 


Better Homes and Gardens 
Des Moines, lowa 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me full particulars about 
your plan for earning extra money among 
my friends. This does not obligate me in 
any way. 


N et esiz 5 ie ute {i Se 
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They Named It 
“Cherry Lodge” 


[Continued from page 14] 


necessary hg being provided by 
increasing the width of the chimney 
in the outer wall. 

Large, deep closets are a feature no 
woman would forget to put into a 
house she was building, and while the 
three bedrooms on the second floor 
are small, there is ample room be- 
cause of the simple arrangement of 
furniture. The living-room has an 
attractive brick fireplace, with a 
mantel of simple Colonial design. The 
stairway, with its plain rail and slen- 
der-turned spindles, goes up from one 
end of this room. Entrance is by 
means of a door from the sunporch, 
the owners’ idea being to make one 
thing serve two purposes wherever 
possible. 

The sunporch, facing south, is a 
cheerful place with its orange and 
blue willow furniture, bright cush- 
ions, lamps, books, m ines, and 
flowers. The eastern door of this 
bright room opens into the garage; 
the western door, being the main en- 
trance way to the house, opens to 
welcome visitors. The original grass 
terrace in front of the house has been 
replaced by one of flagstones set in 
cement, and here one may sit on 
spring and summer ome beneath 
the spreading branches of a cherry 
tree and enjoy the breeze and the 
fireflies. 

At the end of our talk I turned to 
the owners and asked, ‘What else 
have you left out of this house that 
a man might put in?” 

“Nothing,”’ they answered, “unless 
it is a ‘den’ with Turkish waterpipes, 
a billiard room in the attic, or a work- 
shop in the cellar. But we have put 
something in that he’d be sure to in- 
clude.”’ 

“What is it?” 

“Comfort.”’ 

I am sure they are right. It is a 
comfortable house, a pleasant house, 
a good house to live in—an abiding 
place, a gardened home. 


Serve the Season’s 


Fruits in Salads 
[Continued from page 28] 


toasted, in one case, and in the other, 

the bread, after being spread with the 

cheese mixture, is rolled and held in 
lace with toothpicks and toasted. 
hese I call “Cheese Crisps.” 

To make the filling: Cream a rath- 
er nippy American cheese with melted 
butter and lemon juice. For each 4 
cupful of cheese, use 2 tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter, 1 tablespoonful of 
lemon juice, season with a little salt, 
and quite liberally with paprika. 

The arrangement of the fruit on the 
plates is a most important considera- 
tion. All too often fruit salad is just 
hash—that is, the fruits are cut so 
fine that they lose their identity en- 
tirely in the general mixture of which 
they are a part. Try leaving small 
fruits, such as berries and cherries, 
whole, scoop melon out in balls, slice 
peaches and oranges in thin slices, 
and leave grapefruit sections whole, 
and see if your fruit salads are not 
much more attractive. Then arrange 


[Continued on page 65] 


Masonite lifts 





home comfort to 


really modern levels 





An unseen force is lifting home 
standards up to ever higher 
levels, is raising home values by 
increasing home comforts, is mak- 
ing homes really modern. Mod- 
ern in summer coolness, in winter 
warmth, in fuel economy—it is 
the modernism which comes from 
insulating roof and walls with 
Masonite, the all-wood structural 
insulation. 





Masonite is used for sound dead- 
ening under floors. And when 
Masonite Insulating Lath is used 
as a plaster base it adds the ad- 
vantages of crack resistant walls, 
free from lath marks. 


Do not think that Masonite is ex- 
pensive. Its cost is slight because 
it is structural insulation that re- 
places other materials. It makes 
homes more valuable, easier to 
sell or rent. 


Surely, if you expect to build a 
worthwhile home, you will want 
the fascinating Masonite booklet. 
Mail the coupon NOW. 


MASONITE CORPORATION 
111 West Washington Street 
Chicago, lilinois 
Mills: Laurel, Mississippi 


asonite 


M STRUCTURAL INSULATION - INSULATING LATH - PRESDWOOD 


Masonite Presdwood 


A grainless board 
for paneling and making things 


Masonite Presdwood is ideal for interior pan- 
eling because of its smooth surface and ability 
totake any finish. It makes light, strong shelv- 
ing. It is used by the handy man for radio 

inets, toys and doll houses. Is easily cut, 
highly resistant to warping. Ask your builder 
about this grainless wood board and order it 
from your lumber dealer. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


prurrn Corporation, Dept. 863 © mu. c. 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago Ill. 


l Please send me, free, the story of Masonite. 








| PE ii istanscscichenschtldinbiedoapntcniaiaansiihbiots 
| Street.......... 

| SE Ee Pees ae fo aw 
| C) If interested in Masonite Presdwood, check here. 
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Y dahlias are being 

eaten by biack bee- 

tles about one-half 

an inch long. What can I do 
to protect them?—Kentucky. 
These are blister beetles 
and may be controlled by 
spraying with one of the new 
pyrethrum - extract sprays. 
They may also be controlled 
by dusting with sodium fluo- 
silicate, altho the latter may 
sometimes burn the flowers. 


Tho my asters grew very 
well during the early part of 
the summer, the leaves are now 
beginning to turn yellow; even 
the flowers are yellow and de- 
formed.—Indiana. 

This is due to the aster 
yellows, or mosaic, a disease 
which is carried over from 
year to year by various 
weeds, being carried to the 
asters by a small insect 
known as a flea beetle. It is 
too late to do anything for 
this except pull out the dead 
plants and all weeds which 
have a similar appearance. 


Next year, if you spray the to 


asters with bordeaux mix- 

ture once a week from early 

spring thruout the season, you will pro- 
tect them from the flea beetles. 


My aster plants have suddenly started to 
die. I find that the stems have brownish- 
black streaks on them, and in some cases 
the plants are wilting; in others, merely 
drying up.—New York. 

This trouble is due to the aster blight, 
or aster wilt, disease. : It is carried over 
in the soil from year to year. The only 
control is to grow your asters in new soil, 
and hope. You should, within a few 
years, however, by the selection of seeds 
from the healthy plants among diseased 
ones, secure a disease-resistant strain. 


I am interested in grow- 
ing my own perennials 
from seed. How should I 
go about it?—Wisconsin. 

Perennial seed may be 
sown anytime during late 
July or August, preferably 
in a prepared seed bed in 
a coldframe where they 
may be protected from 
the heavy rains and dry 
wind, either by a cloth 
cover or a lath shade. 
During the winter  es- 
pecially, to protect the 
seedlings, it will be well 
to put boards. over the 
frame and cover it with 
leaves or cornstalks. It 
is advisable to sow the 


Come to the Garden Clinic 


VICTOR H. RIES 





seed in rows, for it simplifies later care. 


Is it advisable to save seeds from your 
garden?—Michigan. 

If your plants are healthy and vigor- 
ous, the flowers.of many perennials which 
are either raised from seed or come true 
from seed are well worth saving. Most 
annuals, too, may be saved, but in all 
seed saving, you should always select 
superior plants and not be like one gar- 
dener whom I know. She had saved her 
sweet-pea seed indiscriminately for four- 
teen years. They looked it, all streaked 
magenta. 

On the other hand, many perennials, 
such as peonies antl iris, and other plants, 
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such as dahlias and gladiolus, 
altho they may be grown 
from seed, do not give us, 
except on rare occasions, 
satisfactory varieties. 


When should Oriental Pop- 
pies be planted?—Maryland. 

Oriental Poppies are more 
or less dormant a month or so 
after they have bloomed. 
This is usually during 
August. They should be 
planted or transplanted be- 
fore the new growth starts, 
which is with fall rains. 


When is the proper time to 
start a new lawn?—Colorado. 
August is the ideal month 
for starting a new lawn, be- 
cause the grass starts coming 
up with the fall rains and you 
do not have the crop of weeds 
that you have in the spring. 
Use the highest grade grass 
seed, fertilize well, and by 
winter, you should have a 
good sod started. 


When groups of trees die in this way, look for the 
leaky gas main. Nothing can kill a tree quicker than 
have the soil permeated with illuminating gas 


Is it advisable for a garden 
club to support actively the 
flower department of their 
local county fair?—Massa- 
chusetts. 

This is an unusual opportunity, not 
only for every garden club, but for every 
gardener and every amateur and com- 
mercial flower grower, for a wonderful 
piece of community improvement can be 
done at this time. Take an interest in the 
premium list the flower department of 
the fair offers, and see to it that not only 
yourself but your neighbors enter in the 
competition. 


There are a number of bare spots on my 
lawn. How can I get the grass to grow on 
them?—Michigan. 

Just before the fall rains, fertilize your 
lawn, using 2 pounds of 10-6-4 fertilizer 

to every 100 square feet, 
or if this mixture is not 


4-12-4. If you use the lat- 
ter mixtures, fertilize at the 
same rate, but in addition, 
use one-half pound of am- 
(Continued on page 60 


Showing the tip burn caused 
by hot dry weather but par- 
ticularly aggravated by hot 
winds. Trees surrounded by 
concrete walks and roads are 
often afflicted, in this way be- 
cause the rootstannot get suf- 
ficient: water for the leaves 





available, use a 6-8-6 or | 
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r your home 


safe, wholesome 


COAL HEAT 


can now he 
Automatic ! 


UTOMATIC heat! The difference between 

dressing in a room already cozily warm .. - 

and shivering at the thought of once more being 
obliged to wake up a cold furnace. 

This luxurious automatic heating can now be 
yours . . . without chagging either your present 
furnace, or the fuel you like best. Iron Fireman 
has made safe, dependable coal an automatic fuel! 

And the really wonderful part of Iron Fireman 
is that you can enjoy all the comfort and con- 
venience of automatic heat, and at the same time 
make a surprising reduction in your fuel bills. 

The Iron Fireman burns the smaller, less ex- 
pensive sizes of coal . . . “* Forced Underfiring,”’ 
Iron Fireman's scientific principle of combustion, 
gets the maximum heat out of every ton of coal. 

In the new De Luxe model, Iron Fireman now 
brings to homes the same mechanical advantages 
which for years have made tremendous savings in 
thousands of industrial heating plants throughout 
America . . . in hotels, apartments, theatres, 
buildings and factories of every description. 


THEIRO 


Automatic 
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No more dressing in cold rooms! The Iron Fireman De Luxe 
warms the home automatically before you waken in the morning. 


The Iron Fireman De Luxe model is designed 
especially for fine homes. It is attractively finished 
in the modern style, in smart modish colors. 

The Iron Fireman can be installed quickly in 
any kind of home furnace, old or new. Your 
nearest Iron Fireman organization will be glad 
to examine your furnace and tell you how to 
secure the greatest possible comfort at lowest cost. 
Literature free on request. Iron Fireman Manufac- 
turing Company, Portland-Cleveland-St. Louis. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Iron Fireman Manuracturinc Company, 
Portland, Oregon 


Send booklet, *‘Luxurious Auromatic Coat HeaTinG 
Now an Economy,"’ which tells all about the Iron Fireman 
for homes. 





Name 





Address. 


REMAN 


Coal Burner 
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Give your Lawn 
a GOOD START 
for next Spring— 


UTHORITIES agree that late Summer 

or early Fall is the best time to build a 

new lawn. It is also an excellent time to 

fertilize established lawns for, with this start, 

grass will come along well in the Spring and 
be in better trim to combat weeds. 


Prof. Albert A. Hansen, Purdue University, lawn 
authority calls Sulphate of Ammonia “the best lawn 
fertilizer in the open market”. Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia is rich in nitrogen so essential to leaf 
growth, and it is detrimental to weeds. Continued 
treatment will produce a velvety, weedless turf. 


Arcadian is clean, dry, odorless, makes no muss and 
requires-no raking up. Contains a high percentage of 
nitrogen that makes a 10 Ib. bag of Arcadian suffi- 
cient for a 2,500 sq. ft. lawn. Ask the dealer from 
whom you buy your lawn and garden supplies or 
write us. The 10 Ib. bag costs $2.00; the 25 Ib. 









$4.00 delivered 
ARCAD 
Ammonia-Benzol Department Fe 
= 
Our new booklet ““Weedless Lawns” tells a 
how to build a new lawn or improve an _~ j 


Sulphate ‘Ammonia 
40 Rector St. New York 
old one. Write for it. 




















BEAUTIFUL 


Coichicums 


No other flower ro 

| gnteresting, and 
more beau- 

tiful. y tinted 
blossoms 1, to 2 
inches in di 


ter, 
that will bloom 
without soil, water 
or care, Through 
nature’s Own proc- 
ess, Colchicum 
bulbs store within 
themselves all the 
fertility, water,etc., 
they require to 
b imply place 
the bulb in a dish, 
bowl, 





basket, or on 

the table or window 
sill and watch its 
beauty wee. The 
will keep in 
eae et oa Wes and when they ate 
and them o: others will follow 
uick succession. . ‘i 


q " 
No Soil—No Water—No Care 


Each bulb produces from 6 to 15 flowers. 
blooms have ceased, the bulbs may be potted 
planted in the garden or lawn, where the fo . 


dna, Gale totew. 
cach; 4 tor $1.00: 10 tar 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
221 C. O., Galesburg, 








monium sulphate to the same area. 
The bare spots should also be given 
a light apelieation of the best-grade 
grass seed. 


TI am interested in planning my home 
grounds so that I may plant this fall. 
How should I go about this?—Minne- 
sota. 

In addition to the bulletins from 
your state agricultural college, I sug- 
gest the following books: ‘““The Com- 
plete Home Landscape,” by A. J. 
Jennings, “The Design of Small 
Properties,” by M. E. Bottomley, 
and ‘“‘Landscaping the Better Home.”’ 
The latter was published by Better 
Homes and Gardens about a year ago. 

After reading these books, make a 
plan of your yard to scale and work 
out your plans, remembering two 
fundamental principles while you are 
working — simplicity and conven- 
ience. 


Can Camellia japonica be started 
from cuttings?—Louisiana. 

Yes, in August. In any other 
month it is hard to get them to 
“strike.” Select firm wood, 4 or 5 
inches long, defoliate to two or three 
leaves, then insert all but the last 
inch in sharp sand, which must never 
be allowed to dry out. After the plant 
has rooted, it may be potted in good 
loam soil, or it may be set in the open 
ground if it is properly cared for 
afterward. The ground must be kept 
moist until the plant has made con- 
siderable growth. 


Is there anything to do in the garden 
during these hot months?— Mississippi. 

August preparation for fall plant- 
ing is important in the South. If 
possible, spade in a liberal mulch of 
rotted stable manure, a layer of peat- 
moss, or leafmold. The latter two 
add but little to fertility, but either 
improves the soil. They are especially 
important for broadleaf evergreens, 
such as rhododendrons, azaleas, ferns, 
and begonias. 


| NEW GARDEN LEAFLETS 
ECAUSE many readers 


have written us for addi- 
tional information on lilies, 
one of the new leaflets which 
we have had prepared for 
you this month is on their 
culture. It is called the “Better 
Homes and Gardens Lily Chart,” 
and may be obtained by ask- 
ing for Leaflet No. BG-44. 


Another new garden leaflet 
is BG-45, “Flower Enemies— 
How to Fight Them,” written 
especially for Better Homes and 
Gardens by L. E. Snyder. This 
leaflet deals with insect pests 
and their control. 

New garden leaflets an- 
nounced last month are Leaf- 
let No. BG-42, “First Aid for 
Shade Trees,”’ and Leaflet No. 
BG-43, “Judging the Home 
Grounds.” 

In writing for any leaflet, 
address your request to De- 
partment L, The Service Bu- 
reau, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, and inclose a 2- 
cent stamp to cover the mail- 
ing costs on each leaflet 
ordered. If you wish more 
than one leaflet, be sure to 
calculate the number of 2- 
cent stamps required. 
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FRENCH'S 
BIRD SEED 


is a scientific blend of the seeds that your 
canary needs to keep him singing, happy and 
healthy. dir-washed to free it from all harm- 
ful dust, dirt or chaff—then laboratory tested. 


And in every package there’s a FREE French’s 
Bird Biscuit for him to peck at. 

FRENCH’S BIRD SEED is sold by reliable 
dealers everywhere — or an introductory full- 


size package will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of 15c, and your dealer’s name. 


THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY 
15-72 Mustard Street Rochester, N. Y. 
Send for — and read care- 
fully — our FREE book on 


i the care of canaries — 42 
t pages, illustrated in colors. 


~ 
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COTTAGE DOOR LATCH 


8 
N 

URN 
raowt’ SET INCLUDES FOUR PIECES 
Small Size .............. $2.00 Set 
Be GD Go ices cotucacd 2.25 Set 








Your Nega 
Sis "Orig ines = ip 
Colored ia Add .75E 
Ken< Studios, Box 453, Washington, D.C. 


é 
NTER:OR DECORATION 
-— “Furgiture, Draperies, batimating, 
ART P SCHOOL 1168. Mackigan, Chicage 













High Grade PRINTED WRITING PACKET 


in English or plain type, blue or black, on 
pa + Gray, ew nee ae oy wate, Ce be 100 a pr 
t coat t your sta’ . or 
eat of 65. White Basic Bond, $1.00. 100 Pancled 
Calling Cards $1.25. i 


Postage prepaid. 
IDEAL PRINT SHOP, Box B, SIDNEY, OHIO 























of Paper 
[Continued from page 29} 


novelties, such as the shoe cabinet 
with compartment stocking drawer, 
magazine basket, and so on, as illus- 
trated. A sheet of detailed instruc- 
tions, with suggestions and a chart 
for covering a plain box, accompanies 
each order. The two papers offered 
on page 29 are opaque, but we also 
have two beautif ul transparent papers 
for special use on parchment, with 
shade No. 623 cleverly designed for 
their use. A heavy green tissue printed 
in chalky-white swirls makes a most 
unusual sea effect, while gulls and a 
galleon are of opaque < topped by 
a red transparent il-spray tissue 
for bulging sails onde @ sun. 

The shade is equally lovely by day 
or by mght. It has a 12 inch bottom 
a we wel is 9 inches deep, and comes 
~ - lete er wire frame, heavy 

ment, of the decorative 
papers oP y brad fasteners, and 
metallic passe partout bindings as 
No. 624B with bridge fittings, or 624T 
i table-lamp top, for $1.25, post- 


Then another item with patterns 
which even a child would enjoy help- 
ing to make is the pair of silver-bac 4 
ground posey panels which are to be 
= viled from envelope linings or 

a a scraps of brilliagt-patterned 
ence 4 Magazine prints could be 
used. The two companion panels, 
No. 625, come stamped on silver 
paper about 8 by 11 inches, with cut- 
ting patterns for all parts. The back- 
ground sheet is to be pasted on card- 
board for framing or passe partout 
binding for wall = eth or £0 use as 
a decorative print on magazine bind- 
ers, wastebaskets, portfolios, and the 
like. The pair, No. 625, stamped 
on silver paper, isonly 25cents. Gold 
or silver passe partout may be ordered 
as No. 626 at 20 cents a 12-yard bolt. 

You may like these posters so well 
that you will want regular frames for 
—_ and if you do, we can supply 

$ by 11% frames (Order No. 608) 
SF ‘black ebonylike wood, with glass 
and back complete, at $1.50 each, 
postpaid. : 


Aids to Better 
Housekeeping 


| Continued from page 34] 


kitchen for several years. The new 
model has wires at the sides for hold- 
ing tumblers and cups. It is only a 
little larger that the original model, 
and can be set in a sink 18 by 20 
inches. It actually gives a great deal 
additional space for dishes. Saucers 
ahd small a aed may be placed be- 
tween the wires at the sides after the 
tumblers have been wiped, and the 
silver basket, being hinged, can also 
be turned back to give additional 
space for plates when the silver has 
been disposed of. 

For informal porch suppers and pic- 
nics, you will appreciate the f om 
from ‘dishwashing and the simplicity 
of service afforded by the metal trays 
with their paper insets. The inset is 
made of fine, well-glazed paperboard, 
which obviates the objection often 
made te the soft, porous paper plates. 
The inset is divided into four com- 
partments. 


New Things Out 
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‘Ss Are Your Doors and Windows 


co, 


DISCOMFORTS 
PLAYTHINGS 2+ 


HE sweeps along the ground, 

whisking up dust and dirt. 
Then he beats against your home 
and forces in this grime around 
your windows and doors, regardless 
of whether they are made of wood 
orsteel, During the Fall and Winter 
he pours in cold and soot . . . causes 
fuel waste, drafts and discomfort. 


Many thousands of home owners 
have discovered that the best way 
to shut him out and enjoy real com- 
fort all the time is to have Monarch 
Metal Weatherstrip installed. 


Monarch Weatherstrip is unus- 
ually efficient in conquering dis- 
comfort. Recognized authorities 
have verified this superior effi- 
ciency repeatedly by impartial “ air 
leakage” tests made in their own 
laboratories. 


This high efficiency is made pos- 
sible by the Monarch interlocked 
and adjustable principle of Weath- 
erstrip design. Nothing surpasses 
it for positive results. Whether 
windows and doors shrink or swell, 
Monarch Metal Weatherstrip ad- 
justs itself automatically without 


changing the accurate machine 
“fit” built into it at the factory. 
Monarch always works. 

Monarch not only guarantees 
material and workmanship, but 
also guarantees that its Weather- 
strip will maintain maximum effi- 
ciency for the life of the building. 
Yet, the actual installation cost of 
Monarch on either wood or steel win- 
dows and doors is surprisingly low. 

Fall and Winter discomforts are 
coming. Phone one of the 150 
Monarch Factory Licensees and 
have him explain how you can pur- 
chase Monarch Comfort Insurance 
on an easy Budget Payment Plan. 

Or, let us send you the complete 
Monarch story in 
our illustrated 
booklet, “Where 
Heat Economy 
Begins.” 


MONARCH 


METAI WEATHERSTRIP 
Controls the Air 
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MONARCH METAL WEATHERSTRIP CO., 5032 Penrose St., St. Louis 


Yes, you may send me your free book, “Where Heat Economy Begins.” 


City ——— 
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y ARROW PLATE 


fr6. 3. ry? 
LEATHER 
FISTMELE 


OR THE man or woman who does not 
P esis golf, or who will not take the 
time to travel back and forth to and 
archery isa sport that is 





Bow SrRinc 












































from the golf links, 
a good substitute. 

This, one of the oldest known sports, can 
be played on the driveway, on the lawn, on a 
vacant lot, or in the garden. And incidentally, 
few decorations in the background of the gar- 
den are more attractive than the gold, red, 
blue, black, and white-circled target. 

The game of archery is becoming more and 
more popular, because, in addition to pro 
viding plenty of exercise, the target can be set 
up and taken down in a short time, and little 
preparation and special clothing are require« 
to play the game. 

The use of the bow and arrow for hunting 
and as a weapon in warfare dates back to 
Biblical days. The Egyptians were the first 
and most famous archers. The American 


ness at the game. 


heads, and quivers preserved in our mu- 
seums as examples of the skilled manner in 
which they made them with the crudest 
tools. Y 


HE self-bow shown at-the top of the 
page is one madé from a single stave. The 
length in: inches’ should:be equal'to the num- 
ber of pounds indicated on a scale attached 
to the bow string-when ‘it is.drawn so the 
point of the arrow is opposite the arrow 
plate. To make the self-bow, obtain a stave 
of ironwood, lemonwood, osage orange, or 
yew, and reduce it to the dimensiens given 
in Fig. ‘1. -Lay out the center line and locate 
the handle. as shown off center. Note the 
upper and lower limbs. The upper onetis a 
little longer than the lower limb, and when 
tapering as in Fig. 2, work the lower lim) 
a little way from the line, so that it will be 
a little heavier. 
Lay out the measurements on the stave 
for both upper and lower limbs as shown on 


give a finish rub with steel wool. 
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Archery Equipment-- 


How to Make It 


Here Is a Game You Can Play in 
Your Back Yard or in Your Garden 


FRANK I. SOLAR 
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Shoulders may be cut and metal 
| SELF ARROW horn nocks purchased ‘and fitted 
| . SHAFT Lhe to the ends of the bow. The bow 
ee string may be heavy-waxed linen 
| femetemes 4 the string, or a string may be made 
| FORMING JIG 3 “Groove by rolling about 30 strands of 50- 
| “‘Hinees pound barbers’ linen, which can 
i me suk be purchased in balls. While roll 
fp cue 1 Paacheniteal™ Nock g x4 ing, work bowyer’s wax into the 
> Se Cock FEATHER ag, O98 string, tie a loop, and at the 
> a Pane RS 1 ies other, a slip knot. The bow should 
Pont & Sgr not be left strung. After shoot- 
a) ing, the loop in the bow string 
Arrow Fonts is remBved from the upper nock. 
Huntine Point / . es ‘ 
, ei The fistmele is illustrated in 
RaScrew “32 Avromaric Fig. 4. The bow should be strung 
Beret BOF so that the bow string is the same 
Sp Line RazoR distance from the handle as it i» 
from the base of the hand to the 

point of the extended thumb. 

ss 














Indians, too, were, and still are today, famous for their adept- 
They fought:and hunted with the bow and 
arrow, and many and interesting are the bows, arrows, arrow- 





SELF-ARROW 
with a one-piece shaft. 


means one 


The 


arrow may be made of white pine, yellow pine, sitka spruce, or Port 
Orford. cedar. Obtain a straight-grained shaft like that shown in 
Fig. 5. Hold it in the hand and plane off the corners until they are 


round as possible. Make a forming 








jig, as shown, by grooving two strips 
of wood, fastening them together with 


ARCHERY ACCESS une hinges, and gluing“emery cloth or 
sandpaper in the grooves. Work the 
Ages GUARD dviven arrow back and forth in the forming 
--s—| Tuan Over jig, turning it while working until it 

eal Lack mas Rive is perfectly round. 
feée .| Suoe a Saw a nock in‘ thie end of the arrow, 
— as shown in Fig. 6, to receive the bow 
als eS string. Wrap and glue silk thread at 
Learner the end of the nock. At the other ¢nd, 


bse 


SHOOTING GLOVE 






Oto Gr oa | 


il 


7167 





Rene Weovren Block 


fit a brass bullet-jacket, or buy a steel 
arrow-pile made for the point of an 
arrow. To make hunting-arrows, the 
pile may be slotted with a hack saw 
pieces of hack-saw blades ground te 
form, as shown in the figure labeled 
“Arrow (Continued on page 64 


20~ 
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the upper limb in Fig. 2. Plane the‘taper as shown, and then with spokeshave 
and plane, round the belly as cross section at A and B. The back is left flat. 
Finish by scraping with broken glass or a steel scraper, and sandpaper, round- 
ing corners of back. Nock the ends of the bow to receive the bow string, and 


Wrap the handle of the bow with heavy chalk or fishing-line, as shown in 
Fig. 3. Set a piece of metal in the bew for the arrow plate,-and-glue‘strips of 
leather round the bow to hold the cord binding above and-beloW the handle. 
Finish the. how by pamting’the limbs and the handle with clear lacquer, 
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ArwarerKentT 
RADIO 


IN A FINE CABINET? YES, IF YOU WISH 


d ’S as if you were to say to a make possible this new freedom of 
master cabinet-maker: “This is choice. You are not limited to two 
le the kind of cabinet I want... this orthreemodels. From the simplest 
: size, made in this way, decorated V designs to the more elaborate 
I in this way.” period reproductions—suit your- 
° For just as you choose appropri- self. A different ooking radio for 
nT ate clothes, just as you please your- every room, if you like! 

t- self in pictures for your walls and Whatever the cabinet, the radio 
furniture for your rooms, so you that gives it life is the true-toned 
in can suit your Own tastes in your and extremely selective Atwater 
Me Atwater Kent Screen-Grid Radio. Kent Screen-Grid. Though mod- 
The best of American wood- erately priced, it has become the 
le workers, designing cabinets ex- standard of comparison wherever 
pressly for Atwater Kent Radio, people speak of radio. 


ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
4824 Wissahickon Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


” On the air — every Sunday night— 
ae Atwater Kent Radio Hour—listen in! 
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KILL WEEDS 
EASILY 








NON-POISONOUS 





ATIAS WEED KILLER 
IN NEW AND POWDERED FORM 


MIXING 
WATER 
FUSS 


la 

PATHS 
DRIVEWAYS 

m TENNIS COURTS 


SIMPLY SHAKE 
POWDERED 
WEED KILLER. 


FROM PERFORATED 
CONTAINER 


y Your Weeds’ 


LARGE SIZE-~ENOUGH fer 
300 SQ.FT. of WEEDS ~+~+ 41.50 
TRIAL SIZE ~ ENOUGH for 
100 SQ.FT. of WEEDS $.50 


AT YOUR DEALERS or FROM US | 
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BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
C) Enclosed is $1.50 for Large Duster 
‘is “4 ” 50 for Trial Duster 


Name ee ee ee a 


Address asennad 


City ll 





BHG. 529" 


Like a‘BUILT-IN' 


Ss 
Bookcase and Portable 




















Per Section: Lacquer ®}* Unfinished ®2° 


s A c SE 


Most desirable and economical bookcase for home or 
office; Sectional; never too large or too small; fits odd 
spaces and grows with your needs. Price 8 sec- 
tion case with top and base, style shown above, un- 
finished ( for home painting) $12.00; imitation ma- 
hogany or walnut, $13.25; colored lacquer, $15.90. 
Other styles in oak, mahogany, walnut, etc., with 
doors, at correspondin low prices. Shipped 
direct from factory on approval at a big saving 
TO YOU. Write for catalog No. 85 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Sh ittle Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookeases since 1399 
Branch Ware Kansas City, Mo. 
New York Show Beem, 1380 West 42nd St. 





= Ilaking 4 ies 


Our memne-clusy method for ladies 
and men, taught by a retired manufac- 
A Ar, turer. Turn Eire hen into Candy Shop— 
make money from first day. 
wealthy started with no capitat. 
grow n the ho: me- made eandy business the 
little fellow”’ hes the * bi Ss oe at a disadvan- 
tage. We furnish tools. 


Dept. AS-2 





























Points,”’ and soldered to pile. Split 
chicken or turkey feathers off quill, 
and with ambroid glue, glue three 
feathers to arrow 120 degrees apart, 
as shown in Fig. 6 and hig. 7. Note 
that one feather, the cock feather, is 
perpendicular to a line drawn thru 
the nock. When you are shooting, 
the cock feather must always point 
up. It may be colored, or a tack may 
he driven in the shaft, just ahead of 
the cock feather, to aid in setting the 
arrow quickly in position on the 
string. Lacquer a series of red and 
other bright-coiored rings round the 
arrow just below the feathers. The 
colors make the arrows easy ‘to see 
when they are shot into deep grass. 
Finish the arrow with several coats 
of clear lacquer. 


HEN the bow string is released, 

causing the bow to loose or 
shoot unless the arm is protected, the 
wrist of the left hand holding the bow 
may be cut or scraped by the passing 
bow string. For srotection, an arm 
guard is worn. ft is made of sole 
leather about 1-16th inch thick, cut 
as shown in the drawing. Shoe hooks 
are fastened to the edges by any shoe- 
repair man, and the guard is laced 
about the wrist with ordinary shoe 
string. For fastening the string, in- 
stead of using the hooks, straps and 
buckles may be riveted to the edges 
of the guard. The leather may be 
soaked in water to make it pliable, 
fitted to the arm, and allowed to dry. 
It will then conform to the curve of 
the arm. 


QUIVER is necessary for carry- 
ing arrows. To make one, secure 
an inner tube and cut from it a 24- 
inch piece. Next, cut a round wooden 
block to fit the tube, place it in one 
end of the tube and tack it in place. 
Make a ring of heavy wire the same 
size as the block, roll the other end 
of the tube about it, and sew over and 
over to hold it in place. To make a 
belt loop, cut a piece of the tube and 
sew it to the top end of the tube, as 
shown in the drawing. 


We one is shooting, only 
three fingers of the right hand 
are used. The thumb and little finger 
should not be used to hold the arrow. 
To protect the first, second, and third 
fingers, a shooting-glove is made by 
cutting away the thumb and little 
finger from an old glove, as shown in 
the drawing, leaving the three fingers 
and the clasp to fasten about the 
wrist. When drawing the bow string, 
the three fingers are hooked over the 
string, the nock of the arrow being 
held between the first and second 
fingers. When releasing, the fingers 
are merely straightened out. 


HE correct standing position in 

shooting is shown in Fig. 8. The 
archer stands with his feet parallel 
to a line drawn across the face of the 
target, the arrow is on the left side 
of the bow, the left arm fully ex- 
tended, and with the right eye, he 
sights from the point of the arrow to 
the center of the target. 

The target, about 4 feet in diam- 
eter, usually ‘costs $10, but one can 
be made o wallboard at a cost of 
about 60 cents. Such a target may 
be hung on an easel or suspended 
from a tree or post. 
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One Spray 
Saves All Your 
Garden © 


Quick Aes. Easy 


Lovely flowers and plants——re- 
warding your labors — should 
not be food fur pests. Sweep your 
garden clean with Acme All 
Round Spray. A mixture of Nic- 
otine Sulphate for sucking insects, 
Arsenate of Lead for chewing 
insects and Bordeaux Mixture 
tor blight and fungus diseases — 
officially endorsed — nationally > 
used — very effective. Saves 
beauty, saves labor, saves time, 
saves moncy. Packed in safe tins. 
Easy to use. Ask your dealer 


for a free “Spraying Guide™, 


















Nom# White Lead and Color Works 
loveg tide Division’, Detroit — 














A Scrapbook 
For You 





LearLets, clippings, more leaflets, and stil! 
more clippings. Each one may be very valu- 
able to you some day—each one should be 
saved, and is saved one way or another. 


What a bother it is to keep them—in good 
| why and readily available for reference. 


The Better Homes and Gardens Scrap 
book is a handy note book in which to file 
leaflets and clippings. The service leaflets 
which may be secured for a few pennies thru 
the Editorial Department are ready punched 
to fit the Scrapbook. Clean, white sheets 
are furnished with the Scrapbook where 
you may paste clippings—recipes, planting 
suggestions, decoration notes— and all sorts 
of interesting material. 


Index tabs are furnished for convenience 
in dividing the Scrapbook into departments 

~Kitchen, Garden, Flowers, Home Decora- 
tion, etc. 


The Scrapbook is priced at only 50 cents 
—you may earn one free by sending us only 
two one-year subscriptions to the magazine 
at 60 cents each. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 
Des Moines, lowa 
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Serve the Season’s 


Fruits in Salads 
[Continued from page 57 j 


the dfferent fruits each by itself on 
the plate. 

In the recipes below are included 
salads for all seasons, some are elabo- 
rate, others are very simple. 


Summer Salad Made With 
Bar le Duc Dressing 


Any combination of fruits may be 
used, but this one is especially nice: 
blackberries, watermelon and canta- 
loupe balls, fresh pineapple, grape- 
fruit, and red raspberries. Arran 
the fruits in little individual ene 
on # bed of crisp lettuce leaves, leav- 
ing a place in the center for the dress- 
ing. The fruit must be thoroly chilled. 
Serve with 


Bar le Duc Dressing 


Make a cooked salad dressing by 
any favorite recipe. To it add 1 cu 
ful of cream, whipped, and 6 table- 
spoonfuls of Bar le Due jelly. Any 
other tart jelly, such as currant or 
cranberry, will “do almost equally well. 


Watermelon and Cucumber Salad 


This is one of the coolest and most 
refreshing salads to serve with dinner 
on a hot day, and it is so simple, too. 
Scoop out the required number of 
watermelon balls, allowing 6 or 8 to 
the person, and dice cucumber in 
14-inch cubes. Serve in lettuce-leaf 
cups with French dressing. The 
French dressing may be made with 
lemon and orange juice instead of 
vinegar, or lime juice substituted for 
the lemon makes a decidedly piquant 
dressing. 

Cantaloupe Rings With 
Watermelon Bal 

Cut rings of cantaloupe about one 
inch thick, after having removed the 
seeds. Pare off the rind and fill the 
center with balls of watermelon. Have 
all chilled thoroly and serve with 
French dressing. 


Tomato and Pineapple Salad 


Since tomato is a fruit, altho we 
usually think of it as a vegetable, we 
are ustified in calling this a fruit salad. 

Skin ripe, large, meaty tomatoes. 
Cut them into 2 pieces. If necessary, 
slice off the rounded side of each half 
so that it will sit straight. Cover the 
top of each with a liberal layer of 
crushed pineapple and serve with 


Special Dressing 
Add green and red pe mi ae 
fine, and almonds, ¢ fine, to 


mayonnaise dressin nd with 
whipped cream. This is always a 
splendid dressing to serve with fruit 


salad 
Jade-Green Salad 
This is a salad which may be used 

at any time, summer or winter, and it 
is a very attractive one. Use 

2 tablespoonfuls of gelatine 

% cupful of cold water 

2 cupfuls of cut grapefruit 

% cupful of lemon juice 

% cupful of diced cucumbers 

% cupful of sugar 

Green fruit coloring 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water 

and dissolve in fruit juices—there 
should be 2 cupfuls of liquid. Using 
fruit coloring, color the jelly an ae 
tractive n. Mold in individual 
molds, chill thoroly, unmold, and 
serve with mayonnaise dressing into 
which has been stirred some parsley, 
minced fine. 





For true 
sanitation— 








disinfect when 


O keep your bath-room, 
Sipe well as your kitchen, 
sanitary, add CREOLIN to 
the cleaning water whenever 
you clean. Creolin is a power- 
ful germ-killer—about three 
tablespoonfuls to a pail of 
cleaning water makes an ef- 
fective disinfectant solution. 
It also dispels disagreeable 
odors which are apt to arise 


Disinfectant - Antiseptic 





CREOLIN 


PEARSON 


+ Deodorant 




















you clean 


during hot, humid weather. 


First Aid 


Keep an extra bottle of Creolin handy 
in your medicine chest—for treating 
burns, scratches, insect bites, etc. Ask 
your druggist for Creolin—he recom- 
mends it highly. 


HOME BOOK ON SANITATION 


MERCK & CO, Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
Send me, without charge, book on sani- 
tation, health measures, first-aid and care 
of domestic animals, 





Name a Que 








Adaress____. - a 
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Bulb 





Bargains 


8 Peonies — all erent 


10 Columbine, mixed colors, 
Mrs. Elliots long spurred $1.00 
10 ptehintees, Kelways 


§& Hardy Phiox, all different, 





choice varieties The new all-purpose sprinkler for home owners 
A i Hyscinthe, ‘ive, oo Sell cperating on the Sumous rotary principle that 
12 Mertensig—Blue Bells. fine for shady places. . .. $1.00 made regular otary a leader for 
8 Lemon Li Two varietios. .......0.00000000. igh. ten years. Adjustable nozzie makes possible gentle 
sian, min bed a emma $1.00 shower of mist-like spray. Sprinkles in a circle or 
6 Lilium — Our wild meadow lily—fine 1.00 for a y straight Hine. Operates asa stationary spr'nk- 
4 Lallivin Maga New white trampet lily. oro. "1 10 TRY 10 DA YS—Order either Junior Model ($7.50) 
10 Lillium Ticrinum—Splendens. = Ft Tiger lily. :.: : 00 or the hear? ony meen Cy 
. | Neagaredoeny a ve aide. oe Sines team thie oa. li not od 
fine for shady places....... 1.00 return , 
f — I Tulips, ‘N =. efor shady pace plants at "be promout — ee! Liter- 
ature on req 
Dealers: Write for Proposition, 


Weil cave FORTY acres of hardy plants. 





amestown, N. Y. | | 
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a DOUBLE 


pegete ROTARY SPRINGLER ca. 
307 Coca Cola 
Kansas City, i 











TRADE MARK StcisTeRey 


JUNIOR 
SPRINKLER 























DRESSING 





OLD-FASHIONED 


HARDY FLOWER PLANTS 


That Live Out Doors During Winter 
250 Varieties For Summer and Fall Planting 
Delphiniums, Phloxes, Hollyhocks, Bleeding Hearts, 
Anemones, Irises, Lilies, Lupines, Primroses, Hardy 
Carnations, Hardy Sweet Peas, Canterbury Bells, etc. 
that will bloom next summer. Also Pansies, Roses, 
Shrubs, Vines, Hedge plants, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Blackberry, Grape, Wineberry, L oganberry , Aspara- 
gus, plants for September and October i. Pot- 

grown Strawberry plants in August. 


Harry S. SQuIRES, Hampton Bays, N.Y. 


atalogue free. 















A Happy Vacation 


N | Y VACATION was spent at 
our cottage at Murrell’s Inlet. 
Murrell’s Inlet is just a few 

miles south of Myrtle Beach, and is an 

especially fine place for children. I think 
it is the best on the Atlantic Coast. The 

Inlet fills up every time the tide rises, and 

at low tide one can see the oyster beds and 

the sea grass. ve 

It is a fine place for fishing, getting 
crabs, and boating, and a most grand 
place for swimming. Early in the morning 
my brother and I would go swimming, 
and after breakfast we would get in our 
boat and go fishing. We had lots of fun 
at low tide, getting oysters and crabs, and 
some days we would go across to the 
beach and gather shells and go bathing 
in the surf. 

One day we found a turtle nest with 
150 eggs in it. Often we went striking 
for flounder at low tide during dark 
nights, and we always came home with 
lots of big fish. There is nothing better 
than a baked flounder for hungry chil- 
dren! 

We had all kinds ef sea food 
to eat, such as oysters, crabs, 
clams, fish trout, sheep head, 
crokers, bass, and flounder, 
and we all gained in weight 
and got plenty of sunburn, 
which is healthy and gives 
resistance against winter’s 
diseases. — Maxie Katherine 
McLaurin (10 years old), Dillon, 
South Carolina. 








That are 


To hungry little bears. 


A Department Conducted by 


LOUISE ROCKWELL 


A Garden Trellis 


URING the summer months while 

vegetables and blossoms are coming 
out, I often find it interesting to make 
plant trellises. I find it very useful to 
make these wooden ladders, and I have 
decided to show the other members of 
The Children’s Pleasure Chest in pay- 
ment for all the enjoyment they have 
given me. 

I take a piece of pine wood about 14 
inches tall and whittle it until it is ap- 
proximately round and smooth. I then 
measure up 2) inches from the bottom. 
Starting at this point, I continue to 
measure 1 inch up until I am within 2 
inches from the top. At every mark I cut 
a notch, so as to have the crosswise pieces 
fit in. After completing this, I get as 
many pieces of pine wood as I have 
notches. The first horizontal piece of 


wood that fits in the top notch is about 
1% inches long. Each piece of wood is 
increased in length about half an inch 
every time. 

The colors may be according to your 
own judgment, but a wise hint is to use 









Marketing 


On a kitter-katter corner 
Just across the other way, 
You will find good-natured Farmer 


Bear 


On every market day, 

Selling cabbages ar spinach, 
Red tomatoes and ripe 
puareneiey to bring good ¢ 


ars, 
healt 


— Marguerite Gode 
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complementary colors, such as yellow 
and violet. These trellises do much to 
attract attention in your garden.— 
Lawrence Healy, Jr. (13 years old), 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


My Twin Chickens 


MY* greatest daily duty is to feed and 

water the chickens, gather up the 
eges, see if the chickens go in their hovers 
at night, and fasten them up to keep any- 
thing from disturbing them. 

Very often when I gathered the eggs 
this spring, I found a double egg. Mother 
said she believed one would hatch. Daddy 
said he didn’t think so. One day when 
I was gathering up the eggs I found a 
hen setting in the feed-barn loft. That 
same day I found a double egg, so when 
I went to set the hen, I thought I would 
see what a double egg would do. I put it 
under the hen and didn’t let anybody 
know it for several days. 

When it came time for the eggs to 
hatch, I watched them very closely. After 
the first egg had pipped, I would run 
every few minutes to see what would hap- 
pen to the double egg. You 
can’t imagine how happy I was 
when I saw it was pipped at 
both ends! 

The next time I looked, 
there were two little chickens 
almost exactly alike, coming 
out of the shell. They were 
pretty little red chicks with a 
dark stripe on top of their 
heads. Now they are great 
big chickens. One is frying 
size, and the other one is a 
little bit smaller. I named 
them Betsy and Bess. 
I catch them every 
morning and night and 
put them in the porch 
to feed them so the 
other chickens won’t 
bother them while they 
(Look on the next page 
































These twin chickens are the 
pets of Nancy Thompson. Read 
the story she writes about them 


are eating, and to get them gentle.— 
Nancy Thompson, (10 years old), 
Reidsville, North Carolina. 


The Picnic Supper 


| HAVE a picnic supper in the 
back yard! You do not need to 
botner mother to get your food ready, 
because you can pack your so 
Here is a simple Dut fine menu. 
Sandwiches Stuffed Eggs 
Date Squares Milk 


The world is filled with tasty sand- 
wiches, but three different kinds are 
ample. The butter used is creamed 
first. This makes it spread evenly 
and easily. To cream it, place the 
butter in a bowl and stir it with a 
fork until it is creamy and light. Cut 
the bread fairly thin and spread with 
butter. One of the fillings might well 
be raw carrots, chopped fine. The 
carrots are scraped, put thru the food 
chopper, and sprinkled lightly with 
salt. 

Peanut-butter sandwiches are an- 
other excellent choice. The peanut 
butter will spread more only if a 
little cream or water is added to it to 
make it thin. Then one jelly sand- 
wich never goes beggink. Any bright- 
colored jelly will do. -Mary Louise 
likes to spread the jelly on the bread 
and then sprinkle on a little shredded 
coconut before the top slice of bread 
is put on. Thisaddsa pleasing flavor. 

No doubt ‘you already know how 
to make the stuffed eggs. The secret 
is not to cook the eggs rapidly in 
boiling water, because the great heat 
toughens the egg whites. 

When the eggs are cooked, the 
shell is peeled off and the egg is cut 
either lengthwise or crosswise. The 
yolk is scooped out carefully with a 
spoon. It is mashed witha fork, 
seasoned with salt and salad dressing 
or vinegar, and mixed well. Then it 
is carefully placed back in the hollow 
egg white. 

The date squares are delicious. 
Dates from which the stones have 
been removed are put thru the food 
chopper. Then they are moistened 
with a little cream so they will spread. 
The dates are spread on graham 
crackers and other graham crackers 
are placed on top. 

Cold milk to drink is always good. 
If the picnic supper is eaten near the 
house, it is jolly to carry the milk to 
the yard in half-pint cream bottles 
and to drink it with straws. If the 
lunch is taken to the park, the milk 
may. be transported in vacuum bot- 
tles and at serving time poured into 
paper drinking-cups. 

ack your lunch neatly, using waxed 
paper to wrap the food in. This seems 
to make it taste better. 

When the dining is ended, you 
must not forget to remove all the 
leftover food and papers. No good 
camper or pienicker leaves rubbish 
about after an outdoors eer, 
Mary Louise’s Mother.” 


on 
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Revive burned, patchy 


Estate 
of 
GROVER CLEVELAND 


“I have used Vigoro and I find it wonderful,” says 
George Cahill, head gardener of this famous estate 
at Princeton, N. J. “‘Grass is particularly green 
and thick . . . flowers, shrubs blooming profusely, 
doing well. Even a dying tree has taken new life 
and today is beautiful.” 


Free—‘‘The Gardening Handbook.’’ A practical guide for developing beautiful lawns, 
flowers, shrubs, and trees. Address Swift & Company, 4041 Packers Avenue, Chicago 
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this simple way 


To restore the rich green color to lawns, 
keep flowers blooming and vegetables 
thriving, gardeners recommend regular 
feedings of plant food. 


Vigoro— properly balanced—supplies 
the nouri. iment they need. Clean, odor- 
less—you can sow it like grass seed. Then 
soak the lawn thoroughly. For vegetables, 
rake Vigoro in around plants. 

Vigoro develops vigorous root systems. 
Carries plants through winter! Makes 
them more rezistant to disease, increases 
humus—helps choke out weeds! 


Cost? Only 10c to 20c for every 100 
square feet—to improve your property, 
increase its value. 

Full directions in every bag—100, 50, 
25 Ib. sizes; 5 lb. packages. Sold every- 
where—by a dealer near you. Apply 
Vigoro now for immediate results and a 
better lawn all fall. 


Swift & Company, Chicago 


VIGORO 


COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


SOLD WHERE YOU BUY LAWN 
AND GARD2ZN SUPPLIES 































Oricte. 6 rooms, bath 
Brewers on’ $48.50 


Get 


If interested 
in building... 


Get priceless facts about 
the lovely home you 
plan to build. Profit by 
our 64 years of spetial- 
ized experience. We have 
over 200,000 satisfied 
customers! Thisis a con- 
vincing fact to consider. 

















100 





Learn about our 15-year pa nt plan, wholesale prices, 
architectural service, staunch construction and uarantee 
of satisfaction.. Before you rent, buy or build, write: 


Gordon-VanTine | 


World’s Largest panies in Home Building 


Since 1865 


machine-sawed, notchedan 

Pag for exact fitting. Saves 
in labor and 18% lum- 

dd Saves 2940 hand- 


Your Reyxt 


WILL BUY 


YOUR HOME 


Be independent. Own your 
home! We finance if you own 
your lot and makea small down 
payment: Balance likerent, $24 
to: $90 monthly. Take 5 to 15 

ears to pay. Payménts include 
interest. Owner-builders have 
saved $2000 and up! 

Choose from 100 distinctive de- 
signs, 4 to9 rooms, Modern through- 
out: Thermo-Sealed insulation; hard- 
wood floors; colorful kitch- 
ens; linen closets; medicine 

7 phone nooks; clothes 


chutes; built-in convenienees ! 
O i Z We furnish specified ma- 


terials of highest quality, * 
































saw cuts. Easy-to-follow 
lansandinstructions. Plan- 
HOM f ut gives you a eet 
ded house. ‘Write! 

Send Coupon 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
1386 Case St., Davenport, Ia. 
Please send me Free Plan Book, 
I am interested in 

© Homes C0 Garages 


Name 








































ey, 


Set in an orange grove in Upland, Cal- 
ifornia, is the residence of Mr. Earl W. 
Paul. ‘The architects, Witmer & Watson, 
made the front view of the house so in- 
viting that its charm lingers in even this 
little photograph. Walls are covered with 
the most brilliant of all finishes: 


Cabot’s 
DOUBLE- WHITE 





141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information 
On CABOT’S COLLOPAKES. 





—— —. 


. Gardens 
’ Perfect 
Flowers 


vt 


Agr,qFor Better 
‘ _ 


Wonderful flowers can be 
had in all their beauty 
and perfection if kept 
free from destructive 
pests. No matter what 
plants, flowers, shrubs or 
trees are infested, ‘“‘Black 
Leaf 40” is the “Old 
Reliable Spray”’ for Aphis and simi- 
lar insects. © 


ENJOY PERFECT FLOWERS 


For just a few cents cost per season you can 
protect your garden. Complete and easy-to- 
understand spraying instructions with every 
bottle. Sold also in larger sizes by drug, seed, 


hardware, flower and department stores. 


Also Kills Poultry Lice 
Paint ‘Black Leaf 40” on the roosts before 
chickens perch. Fumes penetrate the feath- 
ers, killing the lice. Write us for leaflets. 


Tebacce By-Products and Chemical Corporation 


Spra Taas ny | 
Black Leaf 40 


40 % NICOTINE 
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With brownish feet and bill, a prominent, pur plish-blue crested head, 
and bright-blue tail and wings, this bluejay is perched very inde- 
pendently on this branch. Color him according to his description 


Favorite Feathered Friends 
The Bluejay 


MARION LARSON 


DEAR BOYS and GIRLS: 

After this one, there is only one more 
bird to be colored for the bird contest. 
This month it is the bluejay, a very at- 
tractive bird. Color the picture as well 
as you can, and save it, along with the 
robin, the bluebird, the hummingbird, 
and the woodpecker, all four of which 
were published in other issues. In the 
September Better Homes and Gardens you 
will find the last bird to color, together 
with full instructions as to how to pre- 
- your contest papers to send in.— 


4s . 


O DOUBT all of you have heard of 

the old crow, whose heart is as 
black as his feathers! Tho this bird eats 
harmful insects, worms, larvae, and so 
on, he is not well liked, because he de- 
vours baby chicks and turkeys, and even 
little birds and their eggs. 

The picture shown here is not one of a 
crow, but it is his cousin, the bluejay. 
Since he is such a near relative of the 
crow, you will undoubtedly expect him 
to be a bad bird, and sometimes he is, 
too. It has been observed that he robs 
other birds’ nests, taking the eggs and 
even the little nestlings. This, however, 
is not as common an occurrence as we 
might think, for after an analysis was 
made of bluejays’ stomachs, it was found 
that only two birds out of three hundred 
had preyed upon baby birds. The blue- 
jay tam like eggs for breakf st—just like 
you and I—so he often eacs birds’ eggs 


Even tho our bluejay is so mischievous, 
let us forgive him tor a while, at least, 
and stop to admire his gorgeous attire. 

The bluejay has a prominent, purplish- 
blue head and band of black feathers 
round his neck. The purplish-blue color 
continues down his back, but his throat 
is white, darkening into a somewhat 
dusky gray breast. The wing quills are 
a brighter blue than his head and back, 
and they are banded with black bars. 

The bluejay is so beautifully attired 
that he is placed foremost in our birds’ 
style show, but when we go to the birds’ 
orchestra, we'll find that the bluejay has 
to take a back seat. His “ja-a-a ja-e-ex, 
ja-a-ay” is not usually musical, but it is 

is noisy way of bragging about his 
beauty and attracting attention. Some 
credit is due our bluejay, tho, because he 
has considerable ability in mimicking 
other birds. . 

In addition to wild fruit, weed seeds, 
and corn, we find that scale insects, 
caterpillars, and grasshoppers form a 
large part of the bluejay’s diet. And 
who is not happy to have the bluejay rid 
us of such pool Sometimes we find him 
storing acorns and other nuts into 
crevices of trees for future use, or bury- 
ing them in the ground. ; 

fe often hear and see the bluejay 
screaming and chattering and nodding 
and bobbing about us, pretending to be 
on good terms with everyone, but if his 
ways were as fine as his jumage, he 
would be more appreciated. 
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Sings of Home 
[Continued from page 23} 


bright-yellow tablecloth and Paul 
Revere china of the same brilliant 
hue make a cheery sight. 

All thru the house there is comfort 
as well as beauty. “I am always ar- 
ranging and rearrangin the furniture 
in my home,”’ said Madame Galli- 
Curci. “Perhaps a table or a chair 
would be more useful here than there. 
I rearrange the pictures—perhaps 
one could be put in a better light. So 
I experiment. The linen closet is my 
special care. And each morning | 
plan what we shall have for meals, 
and I keep in touch with everything. 
I am very domestic.”’ 


“PRE rooms upstairs are beauti- 
fully appointed, all are beautifully 
furnished, and each has its own bath- 
room. The servants’ quarters are 
models of comfort. Madame Galli- 
Curci is gifted in winning the warm 
friendship and loyalty of those who 
serve her, and the rooms of all her 
attendants are arranged with the 
same care given to all other rooms 
of the house. For months before .the 
house was completed, Madame busied 
herself, while traveling, to make 
things for it. On trains or in hotels, 
she sewed and embroidered and 
crocheted, making bureau covers, 
pin cushions, and other decorations, 
not only for her own personal rooms, 
but for the rooms of all those em- 
ployed on the place. 

“And my gardens!”’ exclaimed the 
great singer. ‘‘We have everything 
in season. The tulips are all gone 
now, of course, but ‘my gladiolus!”’ 
And such beds of them as there were, 
on both sides of the house! This 
famous artist delights in floral culti- 
vation, and her great love for flowers 
and the out-of-loors has induced her 
personally to supervise the care of 
all the gardens at “Sul-Monte.” On 
the real front of the house, use has 
been made of the natural conditions 
of the slope, and here there are ex- 
quisite formal sunken gardens— 
Italian gardens, if you will——-where 
four h diamond-shaped beds of 
pansies hold the center of interest. 

Here, at “‘Sul-Monte,” all summer, 
Madame Galli-Curci lives much in 
the open air. After the household 
duties of the morning are discharged, 
there is practice. “My music—that 
may never be slighted,” said the 
singer. “Every day, come what may, 
I sing my vocal exercises. The voice 
must always be kept in condition. 
In midsummer I begin to prepare 
my concert programs, to learn new 
roles, and to review old ones for the 
opera, my hushand—my co-partner 
in art as he is in life—aiding me in 
my study. Then when evening comes 
there is usually more music, the 
silence of the mountains and the 
glory of the night evident at the 
open windows between numbers,” 

Thus, in these charming surround- 
He amid spacious comfort and de- 

tful simplicity, this distinguished 
artist spends the “home” months, 
resting from the fatigues of the sea- 
son that is ended, fortifying herself 
for the coming one, and weaving 
memories fill ol with “the charm 
from the skies” that may be carried 
with her during those other months 
when, as singing artist, she roams 
“an exile from home.” 


When Galli-Curci 
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IDEAL GAS BOILERS 


for househeating | 
Truly Automatic Warmth | 
| without Basement Drudgery 

















Made by | | 
AMERICAN RADIATORCOMPANY 


American Gas Products Corporation iL 
376 Lafayette Street, New York 











How fo Beautify 


» Your Grounds 













} y with shrubs, 
, i Also describes our hardy 
Ozark Seuntele-gnen n fruit trees. 


+] Get Acquainted Offers 


on FALL BULBS, ETC. 
a Write today for special list of unusual 
values. Everyt for fall plantings. 
Repdecape Service — Original ideas and 
Cffecta, sever ial “planted for mn Fe 
Write dotaile and free landscape book. 
aan for Growing Satisfaction” 


EOSHO NURSERIES CO. 
829 Garden Neosho, Mo. 


Scott's Creeping Bent | 
for Perfect Lawns! | 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvet 

of lawn that chokes out w 

> can grow! A deep, thick, R -; 
that's everlasting and that makes 

+ home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or the 
chopped grase—and in a few weeks you have a lux- 
uriant lawn like the deep green pile of « Turkish 
carpet. Read all sbout this unusual grass in our 
Mustentes & booklet “Bent Lawns." Maiied on re- 
quest. ‘all is the best time to plant. 


oO. 'M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
468 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 














DECORATE YOUR FLOWER 
GARDEN AND FISH POND 


WITH A BEAUTIFUL FOUNTAIN BIRD 
BATH LIFE SIZE RABBITS AND FROGS 
IN NATURAL COLORS 

yOu WHA SE SURPRISED BY OUR REA- 
SONABLE PRICES ON FOUNTAING 


‘i H. E. ESCH AND SONS 
Cmemarwact, 
RAnsas 
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tote eS FOR 










E want to send you 
booklet of this title 
which will show you how 
inexpensively and practical- 
ly you can, with a Bessler 
Di ing Stairway, make 










your attic into another story, 
adding at least $1,000 value 
to your home. 

The Bessler is a modern de- 
velopment,—the real answer 
to the space 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOKLET 








DISAPPEARING 
STAIRWAY CO. 





Seven Corors: Scarlet, Crimson, 106 7m ma 
hogany, Violet, Salmon, Yellow. Order now. 

i Write for free catalog of Bulbs, vs MOH 
Jom House Plants, Vines for Fall planting. 


IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Balcony, porch, step 








| sand stair railings, grilles, window guards. Catalog on request. 
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Cincinnati Iron Fence Co. ‘Inc. 
3322 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, O. 

















Presenting the Colonel 
with the Aid of a Scatter Rug! 


Duro Gloss Rug Anchor will hold your 
rugs firmly in place. They cannot slip 
or get out of position for this marvelous 
new material anchors them. 

Duro Gloss Rug Anchor gives your rugs 
acushion-like effect that adds years of wear 
and makes them a delight to the feet. 

Duro Gloss Rug Anchor is a crepe 
rubber surfaced material that can be cut to 
fit under any size rug. The coupon below 
brings you a piece just right to hold the 
average small rug in place. If your own 
store hasn't Duro Gloss, use the coupon. 


@ RUG ANCHOR 


J. C. HAARTZ CO., New Haven, Conn. 


Yes, send me a piece of Duro Gloss, size 
18” x 27” to use under one of my small 
rugs. I enclose a dollar bill. 











Soothes burns 
instantly! 


The cruel pain of a burn is 
conquered almost from the 
moment Unguentine is ap- 
plied—the famous antisep- 
tic surgical dressing used by 
8 out of 10 hospitals. Helps 
prevent infection. Wards off 
scars. Buy Unguentine to- 
day. Keep extra tubes in 
bathroom, kitchen, office, 
shop and auto kit. At your 


' druggist’s, 50¢. 





Or ynov' 


Send for ““What To Do,” by 
i M.W.Stofer,M.D.The Norwich 
4% Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y. 


©} Canadian ad- 
dress,193 Spadina SD 
, Ave., T to. 
ve., Toronto = = 





in 5 min, 





Snow White 
| 





Clothes 





Pumps suds back and forth through 
the meshes. No rubbing or wear. 
The leverage makes it v easy. Saves k- 
breaking work. Keeps nds out of suds. 
on first machine in a _ territory. 

OFFER 30 days trial. Cat. free. No agents, 
HANDY WASHER CO., 2437 E. Fayette, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Fits any tub. 





None So Regal as the 
Oriental Poppy 


[Continued from page 17 | 


she would not understand nor listen. 

Surely no flower can draw more 
instant attention and leave a more 
lasting and pleasing impression on 
the mind of the visitor than a bed 
of carefully selected Oriental Poppies. 
Either singly or in mass, they give a 
touch of barbaric splendor offered by 
no other flower. Among themselves 
there is very little clashing of colors. 
A solid mass of one color and a well- 
selected mixture seem to be equally 
effective. Varying from red to orange, 
salmon to pink, mulberry to white, 
they offer a wide range of colors, are 
free from disease, fairly hardy, and 
easy to transplant. 

Some persons say they cannot grow 
Oriental Poppies, but ignorance of 
their habits is the only reasonable 
excuse for failure. They bloom in the 
spring, carrying beyond the daffodils 
and tulips a warm glow of color, and 
bridging the gap between the passing 
of the German Iris and the coming 
of the peonies. 

From the tufts of coarse, long, 
deeply cut leaves clothed with stiff 
white hairs, there arise in May great 
heavy flower stalks crowned with 
heavy buds that increase in size till 
some bright morning the thick green 
chalices open and fall and the great 
crumpled fluffy petals shake them- 
selves free. 


| bag the Orientals as a people, this 
poppy has not blended well with 
other races, except with Papaver 
bracteatum. The latter is a closely 
allied species showing no distinct 
splotech and a leafy bracts sup- 
porting its buds. Its petals are often 
united. 

In my own hands all efforts at 
crossing have met with disappoint- 
ment, nothing good resulting. Luther 
Burbank once wrote me that after 
repeated trials he had succeeded in 
raising a few hybrids, but the plants 
had proved weak and the blossoms 


poor. 

Given good cultivation, the family 
shows a marked instability, and this 
tendency to vary has given us man 
modifications of the original roe 
The first recorded break was noticed 
in the year 1780. 

From this plant as well as from 
others found later showing the same 
tendency, thru the factor of selection 
have come the many different and 
pleasing colors now available. 

In very recent years there have 
appeared in different sections of the 
country, apparently simultaneously, 
other and distinct forms showing no 
black whatever at the base of the 
petals, thus giving promise of having 
in the near future pure selfs which 
were not attainable as long as the 
black was present. 

A similar change in the Corn or 
Field Poppy of the English commons 
and the appearance of yellow and 
white at the base of the petals made 
way for the beautiful strain now 
grown and known as the Shirley 
Poppy. With the improvement in 
color has also come a much better 
stem and a longer blooming period. 

Of the named varieties of Oriental 
Poppies now offered the trade, some 
twenty-five or more are pleasing and 
worthy of a place in any garden. 

Of the near scarlets, Proserpine, 
with its striking buds, heavy stems 








Gorgeous 
Springtime Blooms 


_ SHUMWAY'S 
Pedigreed Bulbs 


Shumway’s “Pedi- 
greed” Bulbs are 
grown in Holland, 
the land of flowers. 
They are carefully 
selected and always 
produce tulips of 
gorgeous beauty. 
We import only the 
largest sizes and 
guarantee the fin- 
est quality. Our 59 
years in b:siness is 
your assurance of 
complete satisfac- 
tion. Extraordinary 
prices, 

Delivery Charges Prepaid 

te Your City 


Superfine Mixture Largest Size Bulbs 
100 Darwin Tulips 17 Varieties Tate wr 





100 Breeder Tulips _ > ae 00 
100 Cottage Tulips aa 3.75 
100 Early Single Tulips 12 “ a F 
100 Eatly Double Tulips 12 “ _..........- 3.85 
100 Crocus pee inchines 3.75 





100 Hyacinths —.* eveveceeee 3.75 
100 Narcissus,U.S.Grown 5 “© —ceseseoeee 8.75 
50 Bulbs at the 100 Rate 
Extra Special—12 Louis XIV Breeder Tulips, 
Purple, Gold Margin, 90c; fifty for $3.50; 100 

for $6.25. 

Free Catalog—Our new catalog in full colors, 
pictures a large variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hya- 
cinths, Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc. A very help- 
ful guide to gardening free. Write for it today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman 


Established 1870 
122 So. First St. Rockford, Til. 








Interest Revived! 
fix ~~ 
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An Itiustrateo Lecture on Landscape Gar- 
dening and Design—helpful, interesting, and 
full of practical information. 


Beautifully colored slides—sixty of them— 
and a carefully prepared manuscript combine to 
make one of the most interesting and helpful 
programs Garden Clubs, Womens’ Clubs, and 
similar groups have ever enjoyed. 


If your club has disbanded for the summmer, 
by all means include the lecture in your fall pro- 
gram. It will be a most appropriate program for 
that time of the year, cal wil revive interest of 
members in the activities of your club. 

Mail the coupon today and we will tell you 


how the Lecture may be presented to your club 
without actual expense. 





Club Program Dept., 
Better Homes and GARDENS, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 

Without obligating me please send me detailed 
information regarding the Illustrated Lecture 
for Clubs. 


Pi Gee ie chivcciincintivds EAE 


CORE. nn cidis nett sicttdicnw inten 
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and massive flowers, and Lord Lam- 
bourne and King George, with their 
deeply toctlied petals, are very 
choice varieties, whereas in the cerise 
searlets the three gems Wurttem- 
bergia, Cavalier, and Trilby will long 
be leaders. 

Among the darker or oxbleod reds, 
Beauty of Levermere, Grossfurst, 
Flanders, and Lula A. Neely are all 
worthy, all have good stems, clear, 
bright, finely cut foliage, strong sup- 
sorting bracts, and are good keepers, 
10lding their color to the very last. 

Mrs. Perry, Cerise Beauty, Prin- 
cess Victoria Louise, Jeannie Maw- 
son, Joyce, and Perfection are beauti- 
ful pinks and very hardy. 

Purity, one of the newer finds, is a 
‘geo rag self without spot or blemish, 
vaving a color very like that of the 
beautiful pink peony, Walter Faxon. 
Echo, another recent break, has red 
instead of black splotches at the base 
of the petals, giving an effect very 
much like that seen in the popular 
gladiolus, Mrs. Frank Pendleton. 

Other and splendid pinks easily 
attainable are Mrs. E. A. Bowles, 
Mrs. Lockett Agnew, Lady Haskett, 
Mrs. G. W. Strobert, Enfield Beauty, 
and Gerald Perry. 

Until recent years, Perry’s White 
has been considered the best white 
poppy, but it is sometimes difficult 
to get established. 

he new Perry’s Blush has the 
same color and appears to be superior 
in every way, having a stronger stem 
and a hardier constitution. Silver 
Queen, in the so-called pygmy class, 
is pleasing, of a silver white color, and 
free from every trace of the usual 
black blotches. 

The novel colors, such as Mahogany 
(mulberry red), Harmony (copper 
red), Masterpiece (silver pink), Lav- 
ender Gem and Edna ,Perry (Laven- 
der pink), should be planted where 
they will be shaded oom full sun- 
shine, otherwise the colors burn to 
an ashy gray, a color not at all pleas- 
ing. If used for cutflowers and taken 
indoors soon after the blossoms open, 
they hold their color well and make 
a splendid showing. 

n the double or carnation-flowered 
type, there is now offered the named 
variety Olympia. The number of 
petals varies considerably in individ- 
ual flowers, some coming nearly 
oe os others being reasonably full. 
It flowers early and is prolific, the 
flowers being of a peculiar orange-red 
color. 


F WANTED for cutflower pur- 

poses, et all poppies soon after 
opening and’ sear the stem ends 
thoroly ina hot flame. Merely plung- 
ing them in boiling water has given 
but little success. After such searing 
they should be put in fresh water and 
set in a cool, dark room to recover 
from the shock. So treated, they 
usually hold up for several days. 

Why searing the stems of flowers 
having a milky sap tends to prevent 
their drooping is an unsolved riddle. 
Some insist that it prevents the back- 
ward flow of the sap, thus hindering 
the shrinking of the cell walls. 

Karl Lorenz of Dayton, Ohio, has 
a theory of the matter all his own. 
It is that the charring of the ends of 
the stems converts the fiber into 
charcoal, which, being a disinfectant 
as well as a deodorant, hinders the 
formation of the bacterial masses so 
quickly formed on the cut surfaces of 
such flowers. 
_ Propagation of the Oriental Poppy 
is a very simple matter. Seedlings 
may or may not come true to color. 
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“CONSIDER ‘THE LILIES” 
for Fall Planting 


A RARE LILY GARDEN 


One good flowering bulb of each of the following handsome 
es;—in a wide a 
“Consider the Lilies” for $5.00 postpaid. 
Auratum Platy phytic: White yellow spots 
Bulbiferum: tip red 
Canadense: Yellow spotted black 
Davuricum: Scarlet flowers dotted black 
Elegans Atrosanguineum: Rich crimson 
Rich golden yellow 
Purple blossoms in clusters 
Pardalinum: 77 orange, spotted crims 
Regale Geeal Lily): 


Hansoni: 
Martagon: 


Speciosum Rubrum Melpomene: Deep carmine on white 
_, ground, crimson spots 


for $5.00 
one copy of our book 


on 
White with yellow throat, exterior 
pin 


of deep scarlet flowers 





LILIUM REGALE 
A total of 12 high grade bulbs and copy of our Lily book for $5.00 postpaid 


generously to the minimum of care. 


to year. 


most outontinn Sar of the June garden. 
panions to your 


dos. or 4 bulbs postpaid ‘or $ 
_—\ “Consider the Lilies” 


\@ \ 


n 
cultural informat 


154 A West 23rd Street 





Umbellatum: 


Great care and much thought have been given to the selection of the lily bulls 
offered in this collection and all are of the simplest culture, responding readily and 


Further, they will produce an abundance of beautiful blossoms 
in many gorgeous colors. Their blooming season extends over a 
long period and, if left undisturbed, they will increase from year 


ur autumn catalogue is brimful of interesting information 
relative to other Hardy Bulbs for Fall planting. To those in- 
terested, a copy will be sent—FREE—upon request. 


Glorious Madonna Lilies! 


Flower lovers everywhere proclaim the Madonna (Candidum) lillies as the 
lant a dozen bulbs as com- 
elphiniums and enjoy the gorgeous combination. 


We offer first quality ocming size bulbs of the Madonna lily at $3.00 per 
for $1.00. 


—is the title of our book on Lilies. Owing to the tremendous demand for same, a second 
editton y and this new edition surpasses its predecessor in every way. More 
ion and descriptive matter has been added. It is illustrated with superb, 
true-to-life COLORED REPRODUCTIONS of these “Garden Aristocrats.” 
This book will be sent FREE with LILY ORDERS amounting to $3.00 or more or will 
be sent postpaid to any address upon receipt of $1.00. 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO., Inc. 


Deep reddish-orange 





~ ws 


MADONNA LILY 








New York City 


Seecensenees 












“I'll be a com . Tien 
tertain you ga you 


Wri to learn 
to talk. Satisfaction assured. 
Limi 8e , number im- > 
thid year. Take advantage of 
Price now, . 
mrad peazeres Lara omni 
aA ~~ “eli 




















Do Not Miss This Opportunity! 


True At 

to Moderate 
Name Prices 
One dozen selected roots $1.85. Ten each 10 kinds 
(100) $6.25. We are offering other collections in 
wonderful combinations at very attractive prices. 
ALL POST PAID. Send postcard now for 1929 list. 

RINGWOOD GARDENS 

W. W. Cook Clinton, Iowa 





PEONIES IRISES 


7 Varieties for $2 25 Varieties for $2 
Free Catalogues of 1000 Vartettes. ; 
INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Box B 









——————_ 
Do This Profitable New Work At Home 
You can easily make extra money at 
home in spare hours, decorating candle- 
sticks, lamp shades, toys and novelty 
furniture. Many do it solely for 
artistic pleasure: thou- 
sands make fine incomes 
supplying enormous de- 
mand 


Send for Free Book 
Telis how you can become a 
member of Fireside Industries, 
national organization of 

tive home-workers. Outfit 
Turnished without extra cost. 
Bend 2c for postage on beau- 
tiful book giving full detaiia, 


Dept: B9-K, Adrian, Mich. 














Cuticura Soap 


Shampoos 


Cleanse the scalp and hair of dandruff and dust and 
assist in the healthy growth of hair. You will be de- 
lighted with their fragrance and efficiency, Send for 
trial outfit Soap and Ointment with full directions. 
Addras: “Cuticura,”” Dept E Malden, Mass. 
NN ee 








Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 
Tulips, ha,etc. Prices. F.O.B. New 
York and Toronto. No customs bother, Dt- 
rect from Holland. Catalog and booklet on 
growing on request. Opportunities for a 

vi 













REVERSIBLE 


REE 


our kitchen of 
cooking odors 


A West Wind Ventilating 

Fan does this... quickly, quietly 
and immediately. Before tell-tale 
odors can permeate your whole 
house! Before grease-laden fumes 
can settle on walls and curtains! 
Inexpensive ... easily installed 
in either old or new homes. 
Send coupon for folder and 
life-size “‘pattern” cutout of fan. 
West Wind is lacquered in smart 
“~~ Green. Or you caneasily 
finish to h eeeae your color 


West Wind” Com- 
panies in Se mrs 






DOUGHNUTS 


WESE 


i iP an 


Clip and mail 8 f coupen 


ome can far aoe ae aus aon om Gp ake aan ame che am ap ame 
West Wind Corporation 

1802 Ninth Avenue South, Seattle, U. 

Gentlemen: Send folder and life-size nat a West Wind Fan. 


FUOMD ow ccc ccc cece ccecereseccecesseedesssessceceore 


Oo ee Peers ees ee PPT eee rere 
(Note: West Wind is equally useful in homes or apartments) 








WARDMAN PARK 
HOTEL 


CONNECTICUT AVE. & WOODLEY RD. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE RESORT HOTEL 
of the 
NATION’S CAPITOL 


Within 10 minutes of the White House 
1200 Outside Rooms with Bath 
$5.00 Single $8.00 Double 


RIDING — SWIMMING — GOLF 


L. G. MOORE, Mng. Dir. 
HARRY WARDMAN, Pres. 

















"Ss 
TULIPS 


ae Petal Crocus, Daffo- 
Peonies, Iris . . . read 
all about them in Burpee’ 8 
Bulb Book. Choose now 
the bulbs for planting in 
the fall to grace your garden 
with a gay display of blooms 
from carly (pring until late in 
the fal also tells about the 
bulbs Ry are so easily grown 
for winter bloomingin the house. 
Write for your free copy of 
Burpee’s Bulb Book today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
812 Burpee Bldgs., Philadelphia, Pa 


21 Varieties Gorgeous Colored IRISES 


The Garden's Greatest Beautifiers (including ‘Dream,’ 
the best pink) labeled and postpaid for only $1. Six 
orders for only $5. Color circular free. 


A. B. KATKAMIER, MACEDON, N. Y. 














Usually they do not, as in ‘this flower 
there is a very strong tendency to 
revert to the wild brick-red type. 
Seeds sown thinly in the open ground 
in early spring and the httle plants 
given careful attention during the 
growing season may give a few blooms 
the following spring, and all should 
blossom by the coming of the second 
year. 

In making selection of seeds for 
planting, I always urge collecting 
them from plants showing the lighter- 
colored flowers, because they will 
= a large majority of reds, and 

offer a chance of obtaining new 
1d better pinks than are now avail- 
able. 

Ii is a striking fact that any marked 
improvement in color in this flower 
is accompanied by sterility. For ex- 
ample: Trilby, Wurttembergia, Ma- 
hogany, ‘Lula Yh. Neeley, and others in 
my garden never produce seeds. 

Division of the old plants is the 
usual method of increasing stock, and 
the work should be done onl during 
the dormant period, whi »§ with 
them, is late July, August, and Sep- 
tember, their time of starting into 
new growth depending a great deal 
on the time of coming of the early 
fall rains. The entire plant may be 
lifted and cut into pieces much as a 
- ny plant is divided. In old-estab- 
i plants the lines of demarcation 
are so plainly marked that the plants 
can usually be pulled to pieces with the 
hands. Some gardeners prefer to turn 
back the soil from the plants, cut- 
ting across the roots 3 or 4 inches 
below the dormant crowns, trans- 
planting the old tops, and allowing 
the remaining roots to form new eyes 
and grow again, quickly filling the 
space temporarily made vacant. 

If broken pieces of roots and root 
divisions are taken from established 
alants while dormant, and are put 
in moist sand, they start quickly in- 
to growth, and before the coming of 
winter, make vigorous little plants. 

Whether to give winter protection 
or not must depend on the locality in 
which the plants are grown. When- 
ever subjected to alternate freezings 
and thawings, some form of mulch 
should be provided. Pine boughs 
laid over them are ideal. Excelsior 
carefully tucked about the plants is 
also good. Small brush, over which 
are scattered a few leaves, serves well. 


is GARDEN makers I should say 
lant liberally of the Oriental 
Poppy. Select only choice, named var- 
ieties having stiff stems and throwin 
well formed and pleasing Sino 
flowers. Plant in an open and well- 
drained location and give plenty of 
room for development—2 by 2 feet 
is little enough. When the foliage 
begins to fade, cut away the flower 
stalks and allow the plants to sink to 
rest. The more they are sunbaked 
during their dormant period the later 
they start into fall growth and the finer 
seem their flowers the following spring. 
Do not fill the space thus made 
vacant with annuals which call for 
moisture and summer cultivation; 
to do so may prove disastrous to your 
resting plants. Stake each plant as 
soon as the flower buds begin to show. 
Do not wait till a heavy wind or rain- 
storm breaks them over. A 3-foot 
No. 8 galvanized-wire stake, made 
with loop at the top for safety, and 
if desired, painted green, makes an 
ideal support. Use gren-colored cord 
for tying the plants. Do not worry 
about matters such as fertility, for 
any good garden soil will give results. 
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/ UNNING WATER 


A HOOSIER Water System will provide your home 
with fresh, pure, runnmg water under pressure for 
every home need In the kitchen, the bath. for your gar 
dens. for your lawn . wherever running wate 

the HOOSIER des an unfailing, uncontaminated 
supply The HOOS! IER Sys- 

tems operate fromany source 
of power. and draw water 
from wells, springs. and 
lakes There 1s a HOOSIER 
to exactly fit your needs. 
HOOSIER Systems are pro- 
tected INSIDE AND OUT 
by the famous GalV AZink 
rust-tesisting coating Eco 
a and silent in opera: 


FREE BOOK a 


Send us a post card 

Now for our hand- 4 Soe 
book. “How to Have } 7 } : 
Running Water ™ It 
will show you the wav 
to health and conven: 
sence You can have 
rumnmg weéter at an 
gstoundmg low cos;! 


FLINT & WALLING MEG. CO. 
32 Oak Street, Kendallville, Indiana 








am GALVALINK PUMPS 
— ASTAR® WINDMILLS 
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FOR. EVERLASTING 6) n a 
The best of the old and new in 
Peonies and Iris. Our catalog 





mailed on request. 
BRIDGETTE JANE GARDENS 
Route 31 Lancaster, Ohio 





& Two Year Old Peonies, Bloom Next Year $1 


Big Scarlet Hardy Poppies, bloom next year- - 
fiasds ‘Fhios 3 Bi 2 sae Bicomess. mixed colors - - - - - 
“3 emume. ic Blossom Kinds, mixed - - - 
tee Row bloom’ nex — 
ip f2 to Vaden 10 Colors, name labeled = - 
somane. apanene Iris Iris, produce ie beautiful blossois 

P. ©. Box 650 
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MAKE MONEY with MANURE {xc Feetatle Fefuse = 


leaves and rubbish from the pe 

from the farm—into rich, valuable maaure “ e the. ample 
ADCO process. No live-stock needed. Booklet Mea 

Money with Manure” free. 

ADCO, 1741 Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A new way to wash a dirty 
little boy wiTHouT leaving a 


dirty ring—take a bathtub of hard 
water and soften it with Melo. Then 
take a boy, dirt and all, and put him 
in it. Add soap. No scummy ring forms. 

Why? Hard water combines with 
soap and forms a scum. 

Water softened with Melo is a won- 
derful cleaner, with or without soap. 
It makes clothes whiter, prevents t 
dirty ring from forming in the wash- 
tubs and saves soap. Two tablespoon- 
fuls will do that. Two tablespoonfuls 
in the bathtub give a delightful soft- 
water bath. One tablespoonful in the 
dishpan cuts grease. 

Melo is very inexpensive, 10 cents a 
can (slightly higher in far western 
states). Buy 3, and keep one in the 
kitchen, one in the laundry, and one 
in the bathroom. Get it at your grocer’s. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 


PAA : ~~ 
PAA ———~ 
HARD WATER PLUS MEL‘O MAKES SOFT WATER 
Reg. U. & Pat. Of. 


WELO 


WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
IS A REMARKABLE CLEANER 
’ 


LY 











will make the water in your 
city as soft at rain water, 











Have you seen the new 


Decorative 
Moore Push-Pins 


To hang up things? 


Glass heads, 3 sizes, 6 colors. 
Rose, Amber, Blue, Green, 
Crystal and Black. Gilt 
decorations, 


10¢ ablock AN dealers 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 







































ignified, Quie 
Place of Residence 


with a well sustained reputation 
for its atmosphere and service; 
adapted to meet the require- 
ments of permanent and tran- 
sient guests. Centrally located. 


Hotel La Salle 


0 East 60th Street, New York 
Charles La Prelle, Manager 
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Biennials—True and 
Make Believe 


{Continued from page 21 | 
<9 buds which expand magic- 
ally . 


Family and friends never tire of 
watching the opening of the beauti- 
ful pale-yellow blossoms. Someone 
will call from the garden that a prim- 
rose is about to open, and we gather 
to watch the line thru the calyx 
widen. One half snaps back against 
the stem, the flower flutters, then 
the other half of the green sheath 
turns backward and the blossom, re- 
leased, opens before our marvelling 
eyes —‘“‘with » sudden burst of silken 
sound.” Jt never ceases to fill me 
with a profound sense of how won- 
derfully this universe is ordered! 


T= long-loved white Dames Rock- 
et (Hesperis matronalis) stands 
midway between biennial and peren- 
nial lines. True, it usually renews 
itself by new crowns at the side of the 
old, and, if permitted, will sow itself 
broadcast; but for plantings where 
we wish a rocket of a given size to 
stand in a certain spot and no other, 
we find it best to put in selected 
young plants in the fall. 

The rocket’s usual time of bloom- 
ing is with the iris, for which they 
make such happy complementary 
companions. Soeur. by goin 
about the garden in tulip time ~— 
nipping back promising bloom spikes 
here and there, we find that we can 
prolong the season and have fine 
phloxlike heads of white rockets with 
our peonies. 

The rockets of magenta coloring 
are often very harmonious in associa- 
tion with certain iris, but in a garden 
where pink peonies are sure to open 
before we are ready to snip off all 
rocket blossoms, I fear to have the 
magenta ones with some of our iris 
groupings. We thus make sure that 
the peach-pink of the peony Pride of 
Langport and the entrancing tone of 
Walter Faxon are not made less effec- 
tive by a nearby rocket of a dull, 
light purple. For one purple rocket 
left in the neighborhood, and to the 
bees, can, in one season, tinge all the 
seedlings of the snowy white. 

The good blue of the Iris Corrida, 
the peony Mons. Jules Elie, white 
rockets, and the creamy-toned Siber- 
ian Iris Snow Queen make a picture 
of tic loveliness! 

With flowers very much like those 
of the rocket in general aspect, 
Honesty (Lunaria biennis) — that 
plant of so many quaint folk names 
and stories—is of excellent pictorial 
effect when planted with tulips. We 
like the bright purple Honesty heads 
with pale-cream to full-yellow tulips 
with smaller groups in dark red- 
violet and blue-violet tones. Low- 
growing masses of pale-blue forget- 
me-nots in the foreground add a 
finishing touch. 

_ The beg ag a a Honesty adds 
tness and an alry appearance to 

eatin of pink-to-red-toned tulips 

or to those of a pure, deep yellow. 

After the flowers, the interesting 
seed pods are produced, which we 
may use for winter decoration in- 
doors. 

Peters-penny, or Satinflower—to 
use two more of its names—blooms 
well in considerable shade. Each 
spring we sow the big flat seeds in 
rows in the cutting garden, where 
they require but scant attention. 








PE-KO Edge 
Jar Rubbers 


protect summer’ s canning 


You can’t keep canned food unless the 
jar rubbers you are using are good jar 
rubbers. Some jar rubbers “blow out” and 
permit air to enter and ferment the food. 
“U.S.” Pe-Ko Edge Jar Rubbers are made 
of specially compounded rubber. They 
hug the mouth of the jar, and will keep 
food free from contamination for years. 
You'll know the “U. S.” Jar Rubber by 
its scalloped (Pe-Ko) edge— your guar- 
antee that before each rubber left the 
factory it was triple-.. \ 
tested for: ‘ast 


STRETCH — They 
stretch just enough to 
slip easily overthe mouth 
of the hortest fruit jar 
and snap back into place 
without bulges. 





SET — Pe-Ko Edge Jar Rubbers 
hug the jar. They will not “blow 
out’ and allow air to enter. 







PERFECT SEAL — Not 
only when first applied, 
but until the jar is opened 
—“long-term canning 
insurance.” 
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Made in ‘red and white rubber, single or double 
lip, with the same care and precision used in 
making “‘U. S.”" Royal Cord Tires, Keds, Rayn- 
sters, and many other famous quality products of 
United States Rubber Company 


oe, 


PE-KO Edge 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


JAR RUBBERS 


We will send you a dozen “U. §."" Pe-Ko Edge 
Jar Rubbers on receipt of 10¢ (stamps or coin) 
and your dealer's name and address. Send to 
United States Rubber Company, Room 422, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 
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it too.” 


In case you know of two or three other 
friends who would enjoy Better Homes 
and Gardens, a handy order blank is en- 
closed for your convenience in sending 
their subscriptions. 

Perhaps there’s something you'd like to 
to do with money that you personally 
have earned, like a Massachusetts 
woman who writes: 

“I have always so enjoyed my copies of 


ou have 
wanted fo share its 
helpfulness with 





cee eeeee and your actor interest 
has made Better Homes and Gardens 
even more valuable to you. 


In a special sense, our readers have made Better Homes 
and Gardens literally their magazine . . . readers who take 
pride in watching it grow and develop . . . readers who find 
it so helpful that they tell their friends about it . . . readers 
like Mrs. Lendo, of San Pedro, California, who writes: 


“I don’t go out much, but my friends who come here nearly 
all have their own homes. Hearing me speak of the helpful 
articles in Better Homes and Gardens, they naturally want 


Then, too, subscribers often pass copies of Better Homes 
and Gardens along to their friends; with results similar to 
those described in this letter from North East, Pennsylvania: 


“I loaned a friend six of my Better Homes and Gardens 
some time ago. Like myself, he found so much help in them 
that I am sending his three-year subscription.” 


Every act of friendliness brings its own reward in the 
satisfaction of doing it. But in cases such as these, you have 
still another advantage. For, in suggesting Better Homes 
and Gardens to your friends, you are also helping to make it, 
month after month, a better magazine. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Better Homes and Gardens that it has 
been a pleasure to interest twenty-five 
of my friends in our loca] Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and earn my 
share of the expense in maintaining our 
sistoric home.’ 

Remember, our spare-time commission 
plan is always at your service. When- 
ever you want to use it, just write for 
details. 











Sweet-william (Dianthus barbatus), 
always a favorite, is another which 
will persist from year to year, but for 
close-standing stems with full heads 
of flowers, for masses of color, it is 
surest when treated as a biennial. 

The odd ones with rings of color in 
the center are interesting to examine 
at close range and always bring back 
vivid memories of warm, sunny days 
when, as a child, we first made their 
acquaintance. For the garden, how- 
ever, the newer, self-colored varieties, 
Pink Beauty, Scarlet Beauty, New- 
port Pink, and the velvety, darkest- 
red Nigricans are more effective. 

The best seed, obtainable’ from 
sources where each color is carefully 
segregated, is necessary if we are to 
be at all certain that a planting will 
bloom in the wanted color. A gay 
kaleidoscopic picture sometimes ap- 
pears where the seed is not true to 
the named color, and, if one is not 
insistent upon a particular shade, 
these accidental associations are 
often a happy surprise. 

The Iceland Poppies (Papaver 
nudicaule), with their silken petals 
swaying on their slender stems, are 
almost indispensable for gay bits of 
bright color with our early iris. The 
variety Tangerine is unusually vivid 
and partitularly pleasing with dwarf 
iris of pale yellow, such as Carary 
Bird or Florida and Queen Flavii or 
Helge of the intermediates. 


For gardens in which delphiniums 
are found to be temporary, there 
may be a solution in growing this 
“simply-must-have’’ as a biennial. If 
the seeds of Delphinium belladonna are 
sown in the open ground very early, 
the husky little plants quite surprise 
us with their sturdy growth, and 
often by the middle of August the 
first turquoise blossom opens. 

If we wish to have saucy-faced 
pansies or the elfish Johnny-jump-ups 
with our tulips, we must use these, 
too, a# biennials. Seed sown about 
the middle of July provides healthy 
young plants willing to stand the 
winter under a light covering in order 
to burst into bloom at the coming of 
spring. 

The orange-apricot pansies under 
the names Apricot, Apricot Queen, 
and Mrs. Pierre 8. du Pont are de- 
lightful bits with the tall blue-violet 
tulip Jubilee. The white ones with , 
a golden eye smile roguishly up at 
tulips Clara Butt or -Yolande. 

Collecting Johnny-jump-ups is a 
most fascinating pastime. One wee 
delight of unusual beauty has a pale- 
gold center with richest plum-colored 
velvet bordering it. Think then, of a 
thrifty clump of Iris Black Knight— 
he of the deep-piled velvet falls— 
surrounded by these _ pixie-faced 
Johnnies with heads at every prank- 
ish angle! 

Other highly valued plants which 
we find best to pretend are biennials 
(in the latitude of central Iowa) are: 
hollyhocks (the double ones); An- 
chusa (Italian Bugloss); Myosotis 
(forget-me-not) ; Bellis perennis (Eng- 
ish Daisy); Silene compacta (Catch- 
fly); Cheiranthus allioni (Siberian 
allflower); Aquilegia (columbine); 
H ose eeee): Epes 
rupifragum orocco Poppy); an 
"habits albida (Walicress). 

The promise and the fulfillment of 
all these intensely interesting tran- 
sients are so alluring that we should 
sow them now so that next spring 
when we go out to garden, we can 
plant lavishly of biennials, true and 
make believe. 
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Safety 


in canning 

















TESTED and approved by leading 
domestic’ science authorities, Presto 
Rings, Presto Mason Jars, Presto 
Glass Top Jars and Presto Porcelain 
Lined Aluminum Caps give the home 
canner equipment designed to insure 
the highest degree of success in can- 
ning. Start your canning this season 
' with a complete supply of Presto 
H Rings and Caps and Jars. The name 
Presto is their proof of dependability. 


Approved for afd id peck. water bath, steam pressure 
hot pack canning. 


Presto 
Jars, Caps 
and Rings 


CUPPLES COMPANY, St. Louis— 
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GOOD BYE SPARROWS! 


Sparrows drive away 
the song birds and 
spoil your flower 
rap i An Ever-Set 





Send for one today. The new bow price divest to you 
is only $4.75 pre-paid. Costs nothing to operate. 
Never fails to work. Lastsindefinitely. Your money 
back if you are not unqualifiedly satisfied. More 
information mailed upon request. 


Also other traps for destructioe animals, 


EVERSET TRAP ‘CO. 


Dept. A DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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AND SC \DE ARCHITECT 


by 5 
Pleanamt heathful work: Ex. 
perts earn $5) to $200 a week. 
You can earn while learning. 
Write today for details— 
AMERICAR LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
1 th Bidg., Des Moines, la. 






























Summer Propagation 
of Shrubs 


[Continued from page 16 | 


from cuttings. There are two kinds 
of cuttings, hardwood and softwood. 
Softwood cuttings are sappy, non- 
— os - as those shown in 
the photograph on page 16. 

The best time for making softwood 
cuttings is in the summer. While the 
traditional time is July and August, 
it can be done most anytime during 
the growing season, from May on to 
September with a large number of 
shrubs. 

The simplest way to get a outing 
to root is to plant it in moist soil an 
cover it with a fruit jar. 

The best way for the amateur is to 
use a small cutting frame such as one 
often has for rooting perennial cut- 
tings. Sand is the ordinary medium 
used, tho peatmoss is now coming 
into use with considerable success. 


N MY own experience, I wanted 
especially to have a start of a for- 
sythia that stood on a little bank just 
at the entrance to my garden. So 
in late May I made a few cuttings 
and inserted them in my ae 
These rooted so well that in vir Be 
made more cuttings of the e formythia 
and also of hydrangeas, s imb- 
"his barberry, and honeysuckle. 
i eae nal cutting frame of 
mine was about 314 feet wide and 5 
feet long. I built it so that the north 
side was higher than the south. It 
was made of some cheap pine boards. 
I dug out the earth, mF to provide 
drainage, covered the bottom with 
some small stones and furnace clink- 
ers that were handy. Then I filled it 
with about 6 inches of lake sand. For 
glass covering I used two old window 
sashes. The last one I made was done 
in just the same way, except that for 
glass I bought barn sash at a lumber 
yard. This is somewhat cheaper 
than commercial sash and has the 
advantage of being smaller and more 
easily handled. 

If you are a woman and do not feel 
equal to making even a simple frame 
such as this, then you can use any 
small wooden box that is broad and 
shallow. The essential thing is drain- 

in the bottom, sand, a glass cover 
icant kind, and some kind of shade. 
A commercial propagator often uses 
bottom heat, secured by packing 
dampened fresh manure in before i in- 
serting sand, but this will not be pos- 
sible tor most of us and is not necessary 
for backyard experimentation. 

In making x our cuttings, use a 
sharp knife. The softwood cuttin 
is usually the tip of a growing brane 
or pieces of new- h wood just 
below the tip. No two ‘kinds of shrubs 
are exactly alike, and with different 
kinds different aged wood is neces- 
sary. In the absence of specific in- 
formation, better make cuttings of 
two or three different d of soft- 
ness. Then too, make plenty of cut- 
tings, for at best, you will root only 


a net of them. 
he cutting, as a rule, should be 
made about 4 to 6 inches long, de- 
pending on the distance between 
joints. With most shrubs the bottom 
- is made eae below a joint and 
he top just above a joint—providing 
it is not a tip. With pithy stalks, 
such as hydrangea, the bottom cut 
should be thru a jeint. 
Cuttings seem te root better if one 
or two leaves are left on the top bud 





Model Homes 


feature 


CHROMITE 
WALLS A 


Unequa.ien two-toned 
Rich color effects 
Lustrous, smooth, £4) 


flint hard walls ry of 1 
foe’ 














’ for Bathrooms 
and Kitchens 


iy are mee in 
Tia pleasing decorative pos- 
| yin where colorful, 
iy), / lustrous, hard, permanent 
trp surfaces are desired, 


7 CHROMITE is moderately priced 
because it is cemented to walls in 
y sheets. When building or remodel- 
ing you will want your home mod- 
ern and beautiful with CHROMITE. 

Write today for complete information. 


CHROMITE COMPANY 


Dept. A 228 No. La Salle Street oe 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS K\ y 


























BRAND 
PEONIES 


Select your Peonies from 
the world’slargest collec- @& 
tion of beautiful Peonies, 
developed through 62 years 
of careful se one 
breeding. 

the most hommes 
tiful and rare \ 
Varieties, Peony } 
lovers the world 
over always order 
from Brand. 


Our Peony Manual 


Just published late in 1928 is the 
most complete book on Peonies 


Get a our new Peony 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
Box 31 Faribault, Minn. 
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ccept this 





— if you are interested in planting 
your home grounds 


NEW BOOKLET, “How to Plant the Home 
Grounds,” is now ready for distribution. It will 

be sent ro you with the compliments e 
National Home Planting Bureau. This valuable booklet 
was edited by Ernest H. Wilson, one of America’s fore- 
most horticulturists. It has been written especially to 
help the home owner achieve beautiful home grounds. 
It pictures and describes the modern trend in beautifying 
home grounds; makes clear the concepts of ye taste, 
and describes what constitutes well planted grounds. 


Send This Coupon for Free Copy 


National Home Planting Bureau B.H -S 
438 Union Bank Bldg., Davenport, Iowa 


Gentlemen: Please send FREE copy of your book- 
let, ‘‘How to Plant the Home Grounds," to 











TO paapcreee 


NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU 
Bemeroe 
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Peony Worth $ 
with al 

















The “Utility Bedette” 


with its soft canvas 
cover was designed by 
Baby Specialists for the 
safety of Infants. It 
holds baby securely and 
comfortably while bath- 
ing, weighing, dressing 










and sleeping. It is in- 
dispensable for Auto 
trips, picnics and cam 

ing. Its weight is ay 
four pounds, and will be 
sent to you postpaid up- 
on receipt of your check 
or money order for $2.75. 


BRONSON SPECIALTIES 
4350 Overland Phwy., Toledo, 0. 


COLORED GARDEN FIGURES! 


Nature-like, painted in bright natural colors, 
made of fine Terra Cotta for outdoor use. All 
kinds of Dwarfs, Animals, Toadstool garden 
seats: delightful groups of Red-Riding Hood 
and Wolf, The Three Bears, Rip Van Winkle, 
Golf-play ers, Deer—up to life size. 
Send 10 cents for tlustrations FM 
FAIRYLAND CO.. 793a North Oak Drive, N. Y. C. 











joint. If there are too many leaves, 
strip off some. If these that remain 
are too big, part of them can be 
trimmed away with scissors. The 
idea is to take away surplus leaf sur- 
face that will cause unnecessary 
evaporation and thus put a drain on 
the vitality of the cutting, yet leave 
enough there to serve as a periscope 
reaching up to attract sufficient sun- 
light and oxygen. 

In inserting cuttings in sand, do 
not stick them into the sand. First 
make a little trench across your cut- 
ting frame, or a hole, if in a pot. This 
trench is made readily with some flat 
object, such as a putty knife, a ma- 
son’s finishing towel, or a paint 
scraper. Insert the cuttings so that 
at least an inch of them will be below 
the surface. Then firm the sand up 
against them. If you are using an 
earthen pot, it is preferable to place 
the cuttings vouad the outer edge. 

Before inserting the cuttings, wet 
the sand thoroly, then give time 
enough for the excess water to drain 
off, leaving the sand moist. This 
moist condition must be maintained. 
The glass cover mentioned helps to 
keep in both the moisture ind the 
heat of the sun. Some ventilation is 
usually necessary. 

In addition to covering with glass, 
the frame should be shaded with bur- 
lap, muslin, or lath. If you are using 
a small box or pot, merely carry it to 
some shady spot. If you have merely 
stuck the cutting in the ground, you 
have probably selected a place in the 
shade. 


RANSPLANT your rooted cut- 

tings elsewhere. If possible, shade 
them for a few days after transplant- 
ing. Then give them care, 

Duriag the first winter, keep them 
covered with glass, if possible, or if 
not, care for them as if they were 
yverennials, The essential thing is to 
eep them from heaving out. The 
second or third summer will see them 
ready to be transplanted to a perma- 
nent location. 

The dangerous point is not while 
your cuttings are in the sand. At 
east some of them are likely to root 
all right, providing you give them 
sufficient attention. It is far more 
likely that they will be neglected 
after being transplanted. I know 
from sad experience. You might have 
the same experience, so take my advice 
and keep on good terms with your 
nurseryman. He does not forget. 

In recent years considerable experi- 
mental work has been done with the 
use of acid to hasten or encour- 
age the rooting of cuttings. I know 
of one experiment in which sugar in 
water hastened the rooting of bud- 
dleia. A friend has found that the 
use of vinegar (acetic acid) helped in 
some instances, as have scientific 
workers also. 

In selecting plants for making cut- 
tings, you will probably have the best 
luck with such things as forsythia, 
nussy willow, viburnum, boxwood, 
English ivy, wintercreeper, deutzia, 
kerria, privet, and spirea. I had but 
little trouble with climbing and old- 
fashioned roses but not much success 
with hybrid teas. 

Of more practical importance to 
the average gardener, this cutting 
frame can be used to advantage in 
securing an increase of shrubby per- 
ennials. Among these are Iberis and 
Helianthemum, Sweet Lavender, 
pinks, Veronica, and a good many 
other perennials which can be rooted 


readily. 
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HESS WARMING & VENTILATING 
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DAHLIA CULTURE 1928 


By Lawrence K. Peacock 
Author of ‘The Dahlia” (5 editions) 
Since 1895 The Acknowledged Authority on Dahblias 
Clear, Concise, Accurate. Four illustrations show 
jlainly the proper way to disbud. Popular Pocket 
edition Postpaid, 25c. 
PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 

Box 2 Dahlialand, N. J. 
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STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
3202 Como Ave. Minneapolis, Minn, 
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for your free copy. National Poultry Institate, 
Dept. 511-X, Washington, D. C. 
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Diary of a Plain 
Dirt Gardener 


[Continued from page 53} 


hurried over to look, it was Mrs. John 
Laing, that most reliable of perpetu- 


As I weeded, I found somethi 
too, that _ me—a. lot of i 
seedlings of Asclepias tuberosa (but- 
terflyweed). Big plants of this gor- 

us native, of right golden-orange 

lowers, are also in bloom near by. 

_ August 15. I saw for the first time 
in my life gen | as it bloomed down 
the garden path, the bloom of Heli- 
anthus mollis, the Ashy Sunflower. It 
is a yellow flower, single, about 4 
inches across, _ striking, and the 
leaves are woo 


gray. 
A t 16. To ht after I 
ugus onig vas mabe 


began the dreary d of 

ing in dry pound. The paper has 
been predicting rain every day for a 
week. The clouds roll up and roll by. 
I am afraid the long drouth is upon 
us, and I can’t wait for rain. I must 
keep putting these seedlings out if my 
garden is to grow into what I dream 
it to be. 

For the first, I n on Matri- 
earia Little Gem, the first of which is 
coming in bloom. And little gems 
they are, too, this dwarf yellow 
feverfew, a solid golden-yellow but- 
ton. I watered them in, running 
water out with the hose, which has a 
faucet on the end. 


iy tad 7 ° OF moos 
began w eft o t ni 

finishing the feverfew, what walked 
the double, black sweet-williams and 
of the Dianthus latifolius atrococcin- 
a pleno. What a name for this 
striking little dark-crimson flower, 
cousin to the sweet-william and car- 
nation. It is often cataloged as the 
everflowering sweet-william. One of 
the seedlings put out earlier is in 
bloom. Eve thing planted went into 
rows, and these were covered with 
lath shades laid on upended tile and 
then with burlap draped over the lath. 

August 25. I have been weeding 
out the long border by the drive 
again, down on my knees with the 
trowel and troweling over the ground 
to cultivate it. I am doing it care- 
fully, too, so as not to destroy a lot of 

ings I find. It is a hard job, but 
this evening I almost finished. 

August 28. There was a great event 
in the en today. Two new treas- 
ures bloomed. There was Anemone 
hupehensis, a newer fall-blooming sort 
from China, that has a pink bloom 
is more dwarf, blooms earlier an 
lon than the Japanese Anemone, 
andissaid to be more hardy. There 
was also the first bloom on Silene 
schafta, a little pink dwarf for rock 

ens. 

August 29. Shears in hand, I went 
over the long border by the drive, 
trimming off tops of a lot of things 
that were going to seed. I pulled out 
ail of the old sweet-williams and for- 
get-me-nots, for these are to be re- 
placed with fresh plants. Out, too, 
came all of the Anthemis but two or 
three clumps, for these are to be re- 
placed by something better. 

August 30. Showers this afternoo: 
not much, but when I went out at 
o’clock as usual, I set to work trans- 

a like roe affine i _ 
are of Gypso repens and Jupi- 
tersbeard. The first nnial aster 
came out in bloom—the dependable 
Aster roseum superbum. 
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that an editor makes his plans and discusses the 


others would like to be. To these I should like to 


| SUALLY it is at the beginning of the New Year MAN Y of our readers are also contributors, and 


program for the future, but I cannot wait until 
that time to tell an item or two of good news. 

Better Homes and Gardens has grown so greatly that 
in a few more months we expect to be giving our readers 
magazines twice the size of the average issues of the 
past year. 

The growth of Better Homes and Gardens is like that 
of a tree. Each line of thought, as originally put forth, 
has branched out into a multiplicity of other thoughts, 
and now there are literally hundreds of subjects clamor- 
ing for recognition. This is because the subject of the 
home is growing more and more vital with the passage 
of the years. 


Oe of the good things for the immediate future will 

be a series of articles on the home, by Emily Newell 
Blair. Mrs. Blair, besides being an author of national 
fame, is a homemaker, and her articles are in the form 
of intimate advice to her newly married daughter. The 
first article has to do with the relationship between 
beauty and comfort in the home, and is so full of prac- 
tical and inspiring counsel that I know you will recog- 
nize at once that her sayings are not fictionized, but 
come straight from her heart. They are pages directly 
from a mother’s own experience. 


Dp? you ever pass a house of beautiful architecture 

and then lament inwardly because it was so crowded 
against its neighbor that its good points could not be 
properly appraised? I have had that experience many 
times. Much of the excellent architecture of America 
is submerged because of the crowding, and this is true 
of small houses just as much as of the larger ones. 

A house, even if it has only four, five, or six rooms, 
should have at least a 50-foot frontage. To give it less 
is to deal unfairly with its architectural features. And 
the larger houses—say of ten to twelve rooms—should, 
in most cases, be set in a frontage of two to three hun- 
dred feet instead of being crowded eight or ten houses 
to the block. One good argument against crowding is 
that the children are not fairly treated. ‘Make the 
home a place where children feel at home.’’ Good archi- 
tecture goes hand in hand with good living. 


Ne long ago we heard of a woman who regained her 
health by working in her garden. Upon the advice 
of her doctor, she even went so far as to do her garden 
work in bare feet. This may not have had anything to 
do with her recovery, but she was changed from a 
highly nervous invalid into a strong, healthy woman. 
And here is a —— recently broadcast over the 


radio by Dr. William L. Manson of Granville, New 
York: “Take one hoe, one spade, and one rake and 
apply vigorously to the soil, vigorously at least three 
times a week.” He urgently advised garden work for 
health. 

Fresh air, ultra-violet rays, exercise, inspiration, 
beauty—there are so many things you may possess by 
working in a garden—not by proxy, but with your own 
muscle. 


say a few words. Do not be discouraged if your article 
*3 returned, for we may have another one on hand 
which covers the same thing. We reflect the desires of 
our readers, who want informative articles. We also 
like the inspirational element, but that is a part of all 
good informative home and garden literature, even tho 
the writer may not make a deliberate effort to tell about 
the beauties of the home or garden. First, last, and all 
the time, study the articles we — They will give 
you a hint as to the “‘slant’”’ we desire. 


HE Junior Garden Club of America movement, 

sponsored by Better Homes and Gardens, is growing 
rapidly, as may be seen from the article elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Vacation is a good time for the formation of these 
clubs, for the cares of school are laid aside and there is 
abundant opportunity to study Nature. One of the 
most valuable aspects of the Junior Garden Club work 
is becoming better acquainted with’ the mysteries and 
marvels of that greater garden which lives both within 
and without the landscape that is molded by human 
hands. We are greatly elated over the tremendous 
interest that has been aroused by the establishment of 
this new nation-wide organization. It has met a real 
demand, and, judging from the many letters we have 
received, it seems to have appeared on the scene at 
exactly the right time. 


HE cordial response from subscribers to our method 

of presenting landscape plans to fit the home is 
proof of the increasing popularity of the gardened home. 
Americans, more and more each year, think of their 
gardens as being outdoor living-rooms. The ideal home 
is threefold in nature, its chief features being architec- 
ture, landscape design, and interior decoration. 


ITH the larger issues that are in prospect for the 

future, we shall have more space for the various 
series on “Famous Men in Their Gardens,’’ “Homes of 
Outstanding American Women,” “A Technician Looks 
at a House,” “What You Buy When You Buy,” and 
other subjects that have been crowded out from time to 
time because of lack of space. 


E ALSO have a number of valuable new features 

to add. With the aid of your many splendid sug- 
gestions, Better Homes and Gardens has become an out- 
standing magazine of information and inspiration for the 
whole family. And yet the possibilities are only partially 
developed. If you could see our long list of subjects 
planned for the next twelve months, you would under- 
stand how we of Better Homes and Gardens feel. Like 
others, we fall short of our ideals, so we do not stop to 
congratulate ourselves on work that is past. My feeling 
is that I am humbly grateful for your loyal support in 


the past, and as far as our own part 

in the work is concerned, I am en- 

thusiastic chiefly because of the ’ 
bright promise for the future. 
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